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HERE is a movement on foot which has for its 

slogan, “Back to the Constitution of our Fathers.” 
It is promoted by the Constitutional League of Amer- 

; ica, and on the committee of manage- 

A League ment are the Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 

to Promote Hon. Alfred E. Smith, Hon. Chas. 

Americanization. Evans Hughes, and a number of other 

names of equal prominence which are 

a guarantee of the patriotic purpose which actuates the 
league. 

Its principal purpose is to educate the people of 
the United States concerning the Constitution under 
which we are governed. 

The league proposes, among other things, to put a 
copy of the United States Constitution into every one 
of the 20,000,000 homes in America, to explain the 
Constitution by the spoken word in every public forum, 
and translate the Constitution into not less than six- 
teen foreign languages commonly read and spoken by 
Americans of foreign birth or extraction. 

The league will work through the schools, motion 
picture houses, the newspapers and magazines, private 
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magazine articles and statements, and it will also co- 
operate with other organizations or individuals who are 
carrying on like efforts. 

The work will not be subject to the influence of 
any class, creed or political party, and it will call to 
its assistance the ablest minds in all walks of life for 
the carrying on of this purpose. 

The national headquarters of the league are at 122 
West Forty-ninth Street, New York City, where com- 
plete information can always be obtained. 


URING the next year this country will be flooded 

with “collections” from the other side. Europe 
and the Far East must raise money and they turn to 
America as the everlasting source of 
supply. 

Last month a man introducing him- 
self as the representative of an export 
firm, approached a number of people with a view to 
arranging a sales exhibition of a collection of furniture 
represented as being from the Kaiser’s palaces, the ex- 
planation being that the German government, requiring 
foodstuffs, paid for them in Imperial furnishings. 

It is estimated that these furnishings are worth at 


Interesting, 


if True. 








least $1,000,000, and represent not only modern fur- 
nishings, but pieces as far back as the early Gothic 
period. 


HERE never was a time in the history of the trade 
when the commercial traveler was more needed 
than right now. If a man exercises an influence in the 
territory he covers, his services can- 

The Ambassador not be estimated by the mere sales 
of Commerce. he makes. If good-will is an asset 
it should be guarded with unremit- 

ting watchfulness now, especially when the buyer is 
confronted with so many disappointments and may be 
disposed to suspect the seller of indifference or dis- 
crimination. Firms that withhold their men from the 
road or from contact with purchasing factors, are sure 


SOME 


N MANY of the larger department stores there 
] is an unfortunate lack of knowledge on the part of 

the merchant that the upholstery department is 
essentially different in its workings and requirements 
from the majority of the other departments, such as 
towels, linens, women’s wear, notions, etc. Of late 
years many merchants have come to realize just how 
different from the other branches the upholstery 
branch is, but there are still far too many who do not 
recognize this fact. 

It isn’t many years ago that the dry goods trade 
was so narrow in its views that many a firm didn’t 
allow the buyer to even display his goods, because they 
objected to the mutilation by handling. In one in- 
stance that we know of the buyer went to the firm 
and said, “If I can’t show goods I lose just that much 
stimulation in sales. I admit that women will handle 
the goods, but what of it? If a certain percentage is 
ruined charge it up to expense—you can well afford 
it by the increased sales.” It took him a year and a 
half to change that department of bare counters and 
no displays to a conservative presentation of his ideas. 
In the next year, his business actually doubled. 

In this particular, of course, the attitude of mer- 
chants generally is changed, but it has not changed 
in all necessary particulars. 

Consider, for example, the amount of space allotted 
the upholstery department. Merchants judging by the 
amount of space necessary, say in the silk department, 
find it hard to realize that silk is small in bulk and 
takes up little room, while in the upholstery depart- 
ment, ten times the amount of space is necessary in 
order to do the same volume of business. 

The upholstery department is an enterprise in itself. 
Its organization is full of details foreign to the other 
departments of the store and its buyer requires greater 





to feel the effects of their policy when conditions are 
again normal. 


HE business of the wall-paper manufacturers 
during the past year has been something enor- 
mous. The Campbell-Imperial group, for example, 
presents an astonishing statement 

Wall-Paper of not only increased value but 
Business Enormous a greatly increased volume of 
production. It is the same with 

some of the smallest mills and this result is surprising 
in view of the slackened conditions in the building 
trade and the serious handicaps that have harassed the 
industry with raw stock conditions and labor shortage. 
If it means anything it means a steadily increased 
employment of wall-paper as a decorative accessory. 


UNAPPRECIATED DIFFEREN CES 


leeway and co-operation from the head of the firm in 
many respects than the buyer in any other department. 

In the silk department, for example, certain con- 
ventional qualities and styles are handled and placed 
on the counter. Nobody has to know whether they 
are Jacobean, Empire or Queen Anne; nobody knows 
or cares a rap about color relationship. 

But in the upholstery department questions of color 
harmony, period styles, the newest fashions of art in 
the home, must be met and answered. The buyer is 
not only a merchant, but a solicitor ; he must sell goods 
in the store and out of the store. 

It’s difficult to determine where the upholstery be- 
gins and ends, so many are the articles which it is 
necessary to keep in stock if the department is to be 
kept up to date. And numbers of these articles come 
from different classes of manufacturers, are subject 
to different sets of marketing conditions which cause 
fluctuations in price, keep the upholstery buyer hustling 
to keep up in matters of detail which buyers in other 
departments know, comparatively speaking, nothing 
of. 

If the store is strictly departmentized the furniture 
goes into one place, upholstery into another, but in 
many stores there has been discovered, and we find 
it particularly in Altman’s, Wanamaker’s, McCreery’s 
and Lord & Taylor’s, that the upholstery department 
is the natural avenue through which great sales of fur- 
niture are made. This, because it is the upholstery 
department that stimulates by the power of suggestion. 

The more astute merchandise men have discovered 
that the upholstery department is the pulse of the fur- 
nishings trade and more and more every day; a well 
organized upholstery department is drawing a certain 
percentage of credit for the sales in related depart- 
ments. 
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TAPESTRY PANELS USED AS PORTIERES 


See text on page 43, 











TAPESTRIES AS PERMANENT WALL PANELS 


See description on opposite page. 
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TAPESTRIES AS FURNISHING DECORATIONS 


cation of tapestries to modern uses. Beautiful 
works of art deserve fitting surroundings. Ina 
museum it is permissible to hang them as exhibits, 
serving a purpose of education rather than one of 
adornment, but in the home, or in a public hostelry, the 


cat are many things to consider in the appli- 
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Tapestry as a wall decoration in a New York apartment. 





pictorial tapestry serves a purpose of furnishment 
where it may well be starred as a keynote of the room 
in which it is placed. 

Where the tapestries form a part of the original 
scheme of a room, and are made to order to fit definite 
spaces, no better plan can be conceived than that shown 
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on page 42, where the architecture literally incorpo- 
rates the tapestries as definite units of the wall panel- 
ling. More frequently, however, tapestries are pur- 
chased as a furnishing afterthought, and in such cases 
they are placed to such good advantage as may be 
possible without destroying the unity of the scheme 
already installed. 

Invariably a large tapestry, or a series of tapestries 
in a large room, creates a starting point from which to 
build a scheme of decoration and, as shown in the illus- 
tration on the preceding page, and on page 42, the 
tapestry panels are displayed as works of art, serving to 
break up large, plain wall spaces and to form a back- 
ground for other furnishings of equal interest. 

Other methods of applying picture tapestries are 
illustrated on page 41. In this case two of the tapestries 
form a part of the drapery scheme, being so disposed as 
to retain their pictorial qualities, while at the same 
time they serve as portiéres. 

We are likely to have in this country an increas- 
ing use of pictorial tapestries, not alone those which 
find permanent places in our museums, but in the pri- 
vate homes of the wealthy, as well as in hotels, tap- 
estries serve a very definite furnishing purpose which is 
becoming more and more appreciated as their proper 
uses and limitations are comprehended. 

To preserve the full decorative value of pictorial 
tapestries a great deal depends on how they are ap- 
plied. We have already indicated that their beauties 
are best discerned if they are hung flat. Where the 
tapestry is used as a panel, as shown in the illustration 
on page 42, it is tacked to a wooden frame provided for 
the purpose. This frame is first attached to the wall 
and is composed of strips of wood two inches wide, 
a quarter-inch thick on the outside edge and chamfered 
to an eighth of an inch on the inside edge. This cham- 
fering of the inside edges of the frame prevents the line 
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of the inner edge showing on the surface of the panel. 
A view of the cross section of the frame and tapestry 
shown in the diagram drawing indicates the air space 
also which lies between the wall proper and the back 
of the panel. 

Where panels are intended to be edged with a 
gimp a broad gimp must be provided because hand- 
woven panels are never exactly straight and the gimp 
must be broad enough to cover and conceal any irregu- 
larities of the tacked edge. 

Suspended panels should be literally suspended; 
that is, they should be attached only at the top edge, 
unless the age and weakness of the material would 
make some other support necessary. 

There are several methods of suspending tap- 
estries, the simplest of which is to tack the tapestry to 
a flat stick and then suspend the stick with the tapestry 
hanging therefrom. If. suspended by means of screw- 
eyes in the top of the stick, the weight of the tapestry 
will cause the stick to tip slightly, and unless supported 
at frequent intervals, the stick will soon bow out of 
shape. 

It is also a good plan to provide means of pre- 
serving a valuable suspended tapestry from the injury 
of dust and strong sunlight. This is readily accom- 
plished by providing light-weight traverse curtains 
suspended from a cornice. This is the plan adopted by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, as shown in the illus- 
tration on page 51, and the same plan can be adapted to 
suspended tapestries in a private home where the size 
and character of the tapestry would make its preserva- 
tion in this way advisable. 

As a final consideration in the placing of picture 
tapestries, the light of the room must be taken into ac- 
count, and when necessary auxiliary lighting for the 
tapestry itself must be supplied; not a glare of light, 
but just that degree of illumination that will bring out 
the beauties of the picture when viewed from a con- 
venient point of observation. 


The illustrations herewith are explanatory of different methods of applying 
tapestries to walls. 
method as employed in connection with the illustration on page 42. It shows 
the wood-furring strip which provides an air space between the inter-lining 
and the wall, the method of tacking the tapestry, and the application of the 
gimp. A cross section of the same diagram appears below. The small illus- 
tration on the right shows the method of attaching 
the tapestry to a flat wooden strip for suspension 
by means of screw-eyes and wall hooks. 


The large illustration on the left shows the paneling 
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in the big stores where there is altogether too much 

jealousy between departments. The department 
idea is all right if one is content to do strictly a mer- 
chandise business, but more and more every day the 
dry-goods merchants are beginning to discover that if 
they are to get all that’s possible out of home furnish- 
ings, department methods are insufficient. 

We realize that in carrying large stocks of uphol- 
stery goods, furniture, lighting fixtures and other lines, 
they should be segregated, but the business of each 
stock would be considerably increased if these sections 
were not so jealously guarded by the managers thereof 
against the intrusion of other managers. 

Each department would benefit if there was closer 
co-operation. We have preached this doctrine before, 
but we reiterate that interior furnishings should not be 


lif EVER there was need for co-operation it exists 


sale something of her requirements, it is a manifest 
imposition to ask her to go into the particulars of her 
needs with a second, third or fourth salesman. 

It is a lack of this co-operation which brings the 
dry-goods store so frequently into ill favor, because it 
is not always the quality of the things that are bought 
there that is criticized so much as the harmony of re- 
lationship, and it would pay the department-store man- 
agers in establishments where these departments are 
not already consolidated under one head, and where 
they do not employ what is known as a general sales- 
man, to get together and form a little inside association 
to thrash out this subject and determine how best they 
can aid each other. 

If some upholstery goods were sold in the furni- 
ture department and some furniture sold in the up- 
holstery department, both departments would benefit 





Inthe modern department store, departments, 
the stocks of which are related, can only be 
uniformly successful by a sympathetic co- 
operation between such departments. ‘There 
is no room for either petty jealousy or selfish 








indifference. 











confined to stock groups—all lines are dependable, one 
upon the other, and are likely to sell the better if shown 
in conjunction. And it would also well pay the de- 
partment managers to cultivate the good-will and the 
co-operation of the sales people in the affiliated de- 
partments, 

If a woman comes into a store for a few yards 
of cretonne and discloses by her conversation that she 
is interested also in rugs or furniture, it ought to be 
the privilege of that salesman to go with her to the 
other stocks. It is an obvious courtesy for the sales- 
man to follow her up in her purchases. 

Furthermore, if he has learned in the cretonne 
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by the power of suggestion created by these displays. 

A man in the trade who, as buyer, manager and 
merchandise man, has been associated with the biggest 
firms in the country and knows the situation thorough- 
ly, says: 

“Your idea is excellent and has been tried out in 
the large department stores, but with little success, be- 
cause of the jealousy between buyers. There has been 
little co-operation. 

“T believe the stores in the smaller cities would be 
more apt to adopt such a system because the buyers 
work together more amicably for the general good of 
the store. Apropos of this subject, Mr. Greg- 








ory, of the Philadelphia Gimbel Brothers’ store, gives 
an outline of the system that is in vogue in his depart- 
ment: 

“Upon commencing my duties with Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia, the carly part of May, we only 
had one salesman in our decorating department. We 
now have six who take interior decorating orders, and 
have arranged a system where two of the salesmen 
who are fully qualified take any interior decorating 
from the cellar to the roof, including painting, paper- 
ing, flooring, remodeling, draperies and lace ‘curtains. 

“These salesmen are paid a straight salary and 
charged three ways, a third to the upholstery, a third 
to the furniture and a third to the rug department. 
This has proven to be satisfactory all round, so much 
so that we contemplate adding two more men under 
this same arrangement. 

“The decorator will carry out his own drapery 
orders, and will take the customer to the rug, furniture 
or china department if necessary, advising the cus- 
tome the correct things to be used. 

‘The salesperson of that particular department 
Inanes Dut the schedule, writing the decorator’s name 
at the #ottom of same, this having no bearing as per- 
centage value to the decorator, only as a means of 
checking up ‘what the salesman actually does each 
month. This is audited in the regular way by the sys- 
tem of the store. 

“It has been my experience in New York that 
there was never the friendly feeling toward the deco- 
rator outside the upholstery department. Wherever 
he would take the customer, there was not the correct 
co-operation, until it was understood that the salesman 
in that department would receive the sale himself and 
not the decorator. 

“Of course, the conditions in Philadelphia are 
different from those in New York. Here it is a home 
town, everybody wanting to furnish a home. In New 
York it would be a hard proposition in a department 
store to arrange the same as I have been able to do 
here.” 





J. B. PATTON ON WESTERN AMERICANIZA- 
TION. 

HE Far Western ‘Travelers’ Association is doing 

some highly constructive work in aiding Secretary 
Lane in his campaign for Americanijzation. 

“Our object,” said President John B. Patton re- 
cently, “is not only to strenuously preach the doctrines 
of Americanization, but to increase an interest in the 
West and incidentally increase the business of the 
West, because it must be obvious that where we stimu- 
late the American spirit, we stimulate production. 

“Our wonderful Western country should be bet= 
ter known, not'only to our Eastern people, but to all 
Europe, and we are out this year to sell this thought. 


“It does not seem necessary to have to advertise 
these areas of the noblest beauty in the world, but it is, 
and Iwill prove it to you. In the year previous to the 
world war, Americans spent two hundred and eighty- 
six million dollars on European trips. Of this sum 
Switzerland alone got fifty millions, at least. Also in 
that year more than half of the visitors to the Canadian 
Rockies were from this side of the border. This is 
fairly good proof that our people were in ignorance of 
the fact that there was a better article at home 

“These figures startled a few leading men who 
did know what we had at home, and they started a 
movement which has borne fruit. And in this move- 
ment I am glad to say that the Far Western travelers 
played a prominent part. But the tide westward has 
only begun; more must be done. Now is the time to 
put the parks over.” 





WILL AFFECT ORIENTAL RUG MARKET. 
HE Armenian Republic, according to the territory 
now under consideration, will occupy that part of 

the Turkish Peninsula which starts from Ounieh, west 
of Trebizond, extending southwest across the penin- 
sula to the Mediterranean Sea, thence from Antioch 
west almost to Tabriz, then north to Elizabetpol and 
northwest along the Caucasus Mountains and directly 
west to Batoum. This will include in all a population 
of 4,300,000, of which 2,500,000 would be Armenians. 
The principal political reason for the establish- 
ment of this republic, affecting the world at large, is 
in the effect it would have in serving as a buffer state 
between the Mohammedans of western Turkey and the 
millions upon millions of Mohammedans east of them. 
The Armenians have unquestionably been perse- 
cuted for ages. When Germany started the world war, 
the first effort of Turkey was to rid itself of the Arme- 
nians, who stood as a weak barrier between the Turks 
of Anatolia and the 25,000,000 Turanians east of Ar- 
menia. Any such effort in the future would be avoided 
if Armenia existed as a nation, especially if protected 
by stronger nations. It is for this main reason that the 
Armenian Republic has been so warmly supported. 
The territory would include an important rug area, 
Caesarea, Sivas, Harput, the Yuruk Mountains and all 
that northern section of Kurdistan which would in- 
clude the Genghis, Karabagh and Karadagh districts, 


‘as well as lower Caucasus. 





MACRIM PRODUCTS MEET WITH FAVOR. 
‘HE new fabric lines marketed under the trade 
~- name of “Macrim Products” by McMahon, Crem- 
ins & Worthington, Inc., have met with a remarkable 
sale. The first of these lines were not put on the mar- 
ket until stocks were absolutely in hand; but the de- 
mand has decidedly exceeded their expectations. New 
lines are in work and will be‘announced when ready. 














THE MERCHANDISE MAN AND HIS WORK 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


HE truth of our assertion in an article in the 

January “UPHOLSTERER” that “a merchandise man 

is one thing in one store and a totally different 
thing in another store,” is borne out by a discussion of 
the merchandise man’s duties with a buyer who has 
had the opportunity of working under merchandise 
direction with several large firms. 

In one of the stores, according to the merchandise 
man’s own statement, “he 
was not concerned with 
profits, nor with turn- 
over, nor with quantity 


—These blanks must be filled outin full. Be sure to have all the 
NOTICE. necessary information before you attempt to make your report. 


The system of “shopping” other stores to deter- 
mine price comparisons is fairly well established in 
large cities, and is recognized as a means of determin- 
ing how closely a buyer follows his market. It is usu- 
ally, however, conducted in co-operation with the 
buyer, because if done entirely independent of him the 
results are apt to lead to erroneous conclusions. 

For instance, in the report illustrated herewith, 
which except for substi- 
tute names is a genuine 
shopping report, there 
might be reasons why 


of stock carried, but BOLLMEYER & PARSONS the statistics alone would 
rather with the price at MERE ORM a Ss Ye Ah... lead to faulty conclu- 
which merchandise was aac 


sold as compared with 
the prices of competing 
stores.” In other words, 


Advertised at a special price 


Name of firm where goods were displayed or purchased........ 
Was it selected from regular lines ? ~~... 





Article 


sions. In the case cited, 
where the rival store had 
fourteen customers pur- 
chasing cretonnes, while 








his department was a Vt eed ia eres 








merchandise price-com- Parchased 
° On what floor were articles shown? —__ 

parison department, 

operating through shop- 

pers, who kept him in- 

formed of the prices 

charged by other stores. 


Is the regular department on this floor? — 


What was the character of the business —. 
Character of business here in same line of goods - 
Was there « limited liue or a great quantity ?..._ 


Have we anything like it? —._.__- 


Were they shown on a bargain square ?_..._..______.... 


D What time did you wisit store? <i aneceeeeeeeeen 





business in the depart- 
ment of the home store 
was characterized as 
“dull,” there might be 
many reasons why these 
conditions existed and 
not be a discredit to the 








This is an angle of the 


What is dur price? ....... 





merchandise man’s ac- 


What ts the nearest tuing we have to it? 


buyer. The rival store 








The price for the nearest thing? 


dai may have had a special 





tivities that was not cov- 
ered by the merchandise 
men whose opinions 


were given in our last 4a Mapp kale las a 
issue. Fyre °? : 


We can readily con- Cul are Deny ae See ae 
ceive that the matter of 


REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS 






Do you consider ours at the price just as good? 


rd 


advertisement, the local 
buyer none; there may 
have been a special sale 
in an adjoining depart- 
ment which was not 
duplicated in the store 








for which the report was 





price comparison belongs 
to the work of a mer- 
chandise man, but the 
fact that it was not mentioned by either of two men 
holding important merchandising positions would indi- 
cate that it was a very small part, indeed, an insignifi- 
cant part of the work performed under their direction. 
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A typical shopper’s report. 


made, and so on. Com- 
parisons without the 
contingent facts are not 
conclusive. We have all had experience in comparing 
the prices of one store with another, on goods which 
were apparently the same, and these are the kind of 
things which the shopper usually reports. For instance, 








if a Thirty-fourth Street store shows a standard 
grade of velours at a price lower than is asked 
for the same fabrics on Fifth Avenue, a report 
of the shopper to that effect will call for an explanation 
from the Fifth Avenue buyer. The low price might be 
due to “off colors,” to a “close out,” or to an arbitrary 
mark-down to reduce stock. The store having the 
higher price might have only fresh, new stock on which 
there would be no need for a price reduction to bring 
about a satisfactory turnover. 

A Chicago buyer told us some time ago that he 
was called before the firm by the merchandise man to 
explain why a rival store could advertise wool-nap 
blankets at a price considerably lower than the price 
maintained in his department. The buyer in this case 
was fortunate enough to have a sample of the rival’s 
goods before him, and he had no difficulty in showing 
that the blanket on which the lower price was quoted, 
while advertised as a wool-nap blanket, was largely 
composed of cotton, whereas his blankets, sold under 
the same name, were really wool blankets and well 
worth the difference in price. 

{n this case the buyer was called in conference and 
when all the facts were known he needed no defense, 
but without his knowledge of conditions applying to his 
department, as well as to his rival’s department, and 
without a thorough knowledge of the goods in question, 
the statistics turned in by the shopper were unneces- 
sarily disturbing. 

All consideration of the position of the merchan- 
dise man leads one back to the fundamental necessity 
of strict co-operation between the merchandising office 
and the buyer, and the more sympathetic and friendly 
that co-operation can be, the greater will be the proba- 
bility of success for the departments involved. 





THE COST OF RETAIL BUSINESS. 
T IS interesting to learn that the Michigan Retail 
Dry Goods Association, by comparing notes, has 
established 25 per cent. as the normal gross expense of 
doing a retail business. The association recently sent 
out a questionnaire and the replies ranged all the way 
from 11 per cent. to 36 per cent. 

An analysis showed that, as a rule, the stores giv- 
ing the higher figures were stores where a more com- 
plete cost system was in use, indicating a greater likeli- 
hood of error on the part of those who sent in small 
figures. 

The analysis also showed that in the smaller 
towns the cost of doing business was somewhat lower 
than in the larger communities. 

The conclusion, fixing 25 per cent. as the normal 
figure, is in the nature of a warning to those whose 
figures are lower than 25 per cent. to look carefully 


into their methods of determining their cost expense. 


It doesn’t necessarily follow that those who claim 





lower expense than 25 per cent. are in error, for one 
of the most exclusive New York department stores is 
said to run its business on a 17 per cent. expense. 

The cost of doing business naturally is influenced 
by the ratio of turnover, and usually in the larger 
cities, where supplies are near at hand, the ratio of turn- 
over is very much higher. Therefore, these statistics, 
which show the cost of doing business in a town remote 
from where an individual does business, have but a 
comparative bearing on his own condition and on his 
own methods. 

There is, however, an interesting phase to the 
publication of these statistics, and that is it shows that 
by comparison with similar statistics put out four 
years ago the cost of doing business has not mounted 
extraordinarily. 

In 1916 the statistics published during the year for 
the entire dry-goods trade throughout the United 
States showed the average gross profit slightly less than 
31 per cent., and the average net profit slightly less 
than 6 per cent. Operating expenses were claimed to 
range between 20 and 35 per cent., making the aver- 
age net cost about 27% per cent. 

If the Michigan Retail Dry Goods Association can 
now figure the normal percentage of gross expense at 
25 per cent., this would indicate a reduction in the 
cost of doing business, a reduction that can be ex- 
plained in one of two ways, either the labor cost is less 
per dollar of business than formerly, or, what is more 
likely, sales per customer are larger and many more 
dollars’ worth of business are handled at a smaller pro- 
portionate expense. 

If a large department store in New York can do 
business at 17 per cent., as against an average expense 
of 25 per cent. in the State of Michigan, an analysis 
of the situation ought to be profitable mental exercise 
for both Michigan and New York merchants. There 
are reasons for the difference and those reasons, if dis- 
coverable, would be exceedingly interesting. 


ARRY P. BONTIES has been re-elected presi- 

dent of Claflins, Inc., by the recently elected board 
of directors. The other officers are: M. J. Donahoe, 
vice-president ; John C. Wood, second vice-president ; 
George F. Cornwell, secretary and treasurer, and 
Charles Van Riper, assistant treasurer. 

The complete directorate now comprises Bertram 
H. Borden, of M. C. D. Borden & Sons; Frederick 
Rupprecht, of the Consolidated Textile Corporation; 
David W. Jarvis, of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. ; 
Eustis L. Hopkins, of Bliss, Fabyan & Co. ; Edmund S. 
Twining, of the American Bleached Goods Co.; John 
P. Stevens, of J. P. Stevens & Co.; Ridley Watts, of 
Watts, Stebbins & Co., and Messrs. H. P. Bonties, M. 


J. Donahoe, J. C. Wood and Arthur G. Lake, of Claf- 
lins, Inc. 
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TAX DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Wolff, Miller & Co., Certified Public 
gccountants, 1326 Broadway, New York. 


ARTICLE ITI. 


CONSTRUCTIVE FEDERAL AND STATE TAX 
SUGGESTIONS. 

















features of the income tax law as they affect 
individuals, partnerships and corporations, not 
covered in previous articles. 

In view of the announcement by Internal Revenue 
Commissioner Roper that no tentative returns will be 
accepted and that final income tax returns must be filed 
by March 15, it would be advisable for all taxpayers to 
begin preparing such returns now so as to avoid errors 
due to haste. Corporations especially should devote 
sufficient time to the preparation of the income tax re- 
turns, on account of the complexities involved in the 
calculation of excess profits. Corporations which had 
an income from government contracts must file a spe- 
cial report covering such income. 


"TT = article covers some of the more important 


ciliation in every case, as many now already do. 

Another important point forgotten is that if an 
individual engaged in business incorporates during the 
year, there must be two distinct returns filed, one for 
the individual and one for the corporation. The indi- 
vidual, after taking inventory, should have his books 
closed and his financial condition determined, at date 
of incorporation. His income will be determined by 
adding to income derived from business, income earned 
during balance of year. The writers have had cases 
where the individual has continued in business without 
closing his books, with the result that an expensive ex- 
amination was necessary at the end of the year to 
determine his status upon the transfer of his business 
to the corporation. Recently, the ownership of a cor- 


CASE OF INDIVIDUAL. 
Reconciliation of Net Profit as Per Books with Taxable Net Income for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1919. 





De ek BN ONE OG. oso iianc sc cavcscevscsee $50,000 
Deduct: Exempt income: . 
Tnterest Liberty bonds .... 6.60 secewcee ds $500 
Peereet Te MOEN, orice 5 bce encaee cerns 500 1,000 
$49,000 


The net income of a taxpayer will in most cases 
not agree with the taxable net income. The difference 
is due to unallowable deductions, such as gifts, and ex- 
empt income in the nature of interest from First Lib- 
erty bonds, 3% per cent., etc. In order to be sure that 
no error has been made in the amount of the taxable in- 
come, a reconciliation of net profits with taxable net 
income should be made, as in the above example. 
The form for partnerships and corporations provides 
for such reconciliation, but, unfortunately, no such pro- 
vision is made for individuals who are engaged in 
business. This reconciliation is valuable in that it 
proves that the taxable net income has neither been 
overstated nor understated. 

In the form recently issued by the New York State 
Income Tax Department, the taxpayer is requested to 
show the reconciliation of amount of income subject 
to state taxes with the amount of income subject to 
federal taxation. It would be a wise precaution for the 
taxpayer to have his accountant prepare such a recon- 
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Add: Unallowable deductions: 
Charity payments (in excess of 15 per 





MNES aiiitiictia ate uathallscionhsbs vabes con $1,000 
Reserve for bad: debts. ..........ccscaseees 2,000 3,000 
Re TI TE 5k iin ocx’v a OS hee sw $52,000 


poration changed hands and immediately after that the 
corporation received an additional assessment of about 
$5,000 covering the taxes of a year prior to such change 
of ownership. So that in purchasing stock of a close 
corporation, the question of the possibility of such ad- 
ditional assessments due to incorrect return is some- 
thing that should be given close scrutiny. 

The amount of profit resulting from the sale of 
personal property is the excess of the selling price over 
cost if purchased subsequent to March 1, 1913—the 
fair market value on March 1, 1913, if acquired prior 
to that date. In the case where property has beer ac- 
quired prior to March 1, 1913, the profit resulting from 
a sale of such property as shown by the books would be 
the excess of selling price over cost, whereas the tax- 
able profit is the difference between the selling price 
and market value as of March 1, 1913. 

Under 1919 regulations, no change can be made in 
the accounting period of any taxpayer from a calendar 
year basis to a fiscal year basis and vice versa without 





proper notice being given to the Commissioner ot In- 
ternal Revenue and his.approval thereof. Furthermore, 
the method of valuating inventories as adopted in 1918 
must be adhered to. That is, either “at cost” or at 
market or cost, which is lower. The taxpayer is re- 
quired to keep his inventory on file and should be in a 
position to support prices adopted with proper 
records. 

In the case of a corporation, the matter of calcu- 
lating invested capital for excess profits tax purposes 
is something that the ordinary business man should not 
attempt to do, as it is entirely too difficult and technical 
for a layman. Before declaring any dividends at any 
time, the board of directors of a corporation should 
consult their attorneys or accountants for the purpose 
of determining the effect of any of the payments of 
such dividends upon their invested capital for the tax- 
able year. The law, as it reads now, considers divi- 
dends paid within sixty days after close of fiscal year 
of a corporation as coming from profits of such fiscal 
year, thus reducing the invested capital for the current 
year. That is, if a corporation having an invested 
capital of $100,000 on January 1, 1919, paid a dividend 
of $20,000 on February 1, that dividend will be con- 
sidered as reducing the invested capital as at January 
1, 1919, by one month; thus increasing taxes for the 
year 1919. If such dividend were paid instead on 
April 1, 1919, and if the approximate earnings up to 
that time since the beginning of the year, after allow- 
ing a reserve for taxes, were sufficient to meet this 
dividend payment, the invested capital January 1, 1919, 
would not be affected by this dividend payment. This 
only gives a brief idea of the complexities invoived 
under this head and it would be wise to delegate such 
work to those who are professionally equipped to 
handle such matters. 

The best equipment for the preparation of income 
tax returns is a scientific double entry set of books, 
une which has income and expenses properly analyzed. 
The writers have been asked frequently to prepare re- 
turns by taxpayers whose books did not show the facts 
or where inventories were not “taken” and had to be 
estimated in the best way possible. In such cases, the 
expense to these taxpayers has been greater than if a 
proper system had originally been installed and audited 
regularly by professional accountants. The average 
taxpayer is honest in his endeavors to pay the govern- 
ment the correct amount of tax, but errors cannot be 
prevented unless proper and adequate records have 
been kept. 

A point in this connection: Under the present act, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has authority 
to require taxpayers to keep necessary records, but no 
provisions are made for penalties to compel compliance 
with the law. In a recent letter addressed to Congress 
by Commissioner Roper, it is suggested that a fine of 


not more than $10,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or both, should be imposed upon any person 
who fails to comply with the requirements to keep 
books in a manner that will clearly reflect the net in- 
come. 





A NEW WHOLESALE FIRM. 


LIVER & KAUFMAN, a new firm composed of 

S. U. Oliver, well known as an upholstery buyer, 
having been for a great number of years with Rothen- 
berg’s, and more recently with the Empire Carpet Co.’s 
branch in Detroit, and S. S. Kaufman, formerly in 
charge of the basement department of Gimbel Bros., 
New York, and for nearly a year upholstery buyer 
for the Empire Carpet Co., New York, will engage in 
business as jobbers and distributors of upholstery 
goods, lace curtains and kindred lines. 

In addition to their own lines, they will also be 
selling agents for the Art Embroidery Works. They 
have wareroom and shipping quarters at 231 West 
Twenty-sixth Street, and showroom at 33 Union 
Square. 





NEW DEPARTMENT AT LOEB & SCHOEN- 
FELD’S. 
ONTRACTS have just been signed for the re- 
organization of floor space covering the show- 
rooms and offices of Loeb & Schoenfeld’s department 
of lace curtains and printed fabrics, whereby Mr. 
Wingert will be given for his showroom approximately 
7,500 square feet. 

The work will not be completed until the latter 
part of March. It promises to constitute one of the 
finest display rooms in the wholesale trade of this 
city. It will be laid out in offices and exhibition rooms 
for groupings and private conferences, the entire 
scheme being in wood, finished in French gray. 

The main light will come from windows extending 
east and west on Twenty-third Street, facing south. 
It will embrace 150 x 50 feet, and include in its fur- 
nishings considerable wicker furniture upholstered 
with the firm’s “Elandes” fabric. Rack and panel sug- 
gestions for draperies and side-walls will be shown, 
and the goods be naturally displayed to better advan- 
tage than ever. 





NOW GOVERNORS OF UPHOLSTERY ASSO- 
CIATION. 

T THE meeting of the board of governors of the 

Upholstery Association of America, held February 

18, President Fox announced the following four names 

as his appointees to the board of governors, as provided 

for in the constitution: Salo J. Stroheim, Carle F. 


Hafner, H. R. MacKenzie, L. R. Warren, each to serve 
for one year. 
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HOW TAPESTRIES ARE SHOWN AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


This shows a series of five tapestries, scenes from the life of or and Cleopatra. Flemish-Brussels, 1650. See article on 
page 43. 





A GRACEFUL DINING-ROOM IN A LONG ISLAND HOME 


The wall coloring is a mulberry and cream linen which beautifully harmonizes with the antique woodwork and Colonial furniture. 











AMERICA’S TRADE 


HE history of the Oriental rug trade reads like 
- a page from the Arabian Nights. Thirty-five 

years ago the goods had no value. It took some 
nerve in those days to confess to an appreciation of 
Oriental rugs and a man was thought “a little queer” 
if his taste ran to that sort of thing. 

It is not necessary to turn to the chemical, iron or 
steel industries for stories of industrial developments. 
We have had great industrial developments in our own 
trade and they have come to us unnoticed and unnoted. 

It was only a few years ago that our attics and 
barns were choked with 
what was regarded as 
rubbish in furniture, fur- 
nishings, in old brasses, 
glassware, engravings, etc. 
These things found their 
way to the junk shops. 

In the early sixties, 
the father of Arthur Wil- 
liams Jr., who died in 
Boston last May, was in 
the East India business. 
The firm had been estab- 
lished years previously by 
Robert Williams, the 
grandfather, who brought 
over from the Far East, 
soaps, teas, rattan, silver- 
ware and spices, and occa- 
sionally some small bale 
of India rugs from Mirza- 
pore, Masulipatan, Ellore 
or Lahore crept into the 
consignment. 

The sizes were never above 9 x 6, but usually 
7x4,5x2%,3x3o0r3x2Z. 

These rugs were usually sold as an accommodation 
to friends and neighbors because there was no commer- 
cial demand for them. The colors were bright, the de- 
signs interesting, the dyes fast, and they were well 
woven. 

Emile F. Williams recently observed, “I believe 
that my partner and cousin, Arthur F. Williams Jr., 
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IN ORIENTAL RUGS 


was the first man to import rugs in Boston in commer- 
cial quantities. These rugs were selected in India by 
Cornelius Bancroft. Later on we began to receive 
goods from Smyrna, mostly Ghiordes rugs; then the 
heavy Turkish carpets came in from Oushak. They 
were made to order to fit a room, and the fireplace and 
register places were cut out. 

“In later years these same rugs came back to us 
from seafaring people who lived in Salem, Portsmouth 
and Newburyport. We had to change them—fill them 
in to fit other rooms when the fashion in the early 
eighties came in for wood 
floors and it was desirable 
to show a wide margin of 
flooring.” 

To-day we are better 
educated in art, and some 
of the greatest antique re- 
positories in New York 
to-day were the junk 
shops of a decade back, 
and in much the same 
manner the Oriental rug 
trade has developed. 

Just after the Civil 
War, there was a man 
working for John H. Pray 
& Sons Co. in Boston who 
used to go down to the 
East India docks and 
browse around for rugs. 
Sometimes he would fol- 
low up a lead to a spice 
or tea importer to dis- 
cover some very interest- 
ing examples which had been used by shippers as pack- 
ing around some fragile articles. 

Little by little he built up quite a rug stock, and ten 
years later made his first trip to Europe. This was 
Donovan—P. J. Donovan, the grand old man of the 
carpet trade. He was the pioneer that led to the de- 
velopment at Pray’s and subsequently to the organiza- 
tion of one of the first important rug stocks ever car- 
ried in America, inaugurated about 1876 at J. & C. 








Johnston’s in New York City, a dry-goods firm. 
Early in 1872 Mr. Jones, the present member of 
the firm of Jones & Brindisi, was buying oilcloth, 
mats and shades for Lord & Taylor. He was consider- 
able of a plunger, and on learning that an import firm 
down on Water Street had a quantity of Oriental rugs 
that they were anxious to sell, he went down to look 
them over. He knew no more about rugs than anybody 
else did at that time in this country, but he found ‘n 
Water Street three hundred pieces—Daghestans, Ghi- 
ordes, Karabaghs and old Kulahs of all sizes, shapes 
and qualities, and took a chance and bought the lot for 
$6 apiece—$1800, and sold them for $7.50 each. This 
was the first quantity sale ever held in this country. 

Later in the year the elder Vantine brought over a 
lot of carpet-size rugs from.Smyrna. They were 
mainly of the Ghiordes type—bright red and shaggy, 
with a coarse, hempen warp. It was in reproduction of 
this type of rugs that later on the Philadelphia manu- 
facturers made what was generally known as 
“Smyrnas.” 

In 1876 Paul Filipachi came over to the Centen- 
nial Exposition with Vidall, and it was Vidall’s won- 
derful exhibit that awakened the American people’s 
interest in rugs. After the Exposition Filipachi stayed 
here, in the employ of Vantine, and was with this firm 
for ten years. 

It is popularly supposed that Oriental rugs were 
introduced into this country at the time of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876, and vaguely we attribute 
to Far Away Moses, whose name is perpetuated to 
fame by Mark Twain, the particular credit for the in- 
troduction of this product of the Far East. 

S. M. Redding, now with H. S. Tavshanjian, re- 
calls that the old firm of Shepard, Knapp & Co. handled 
Orientals as far back as 1875. 

W. & J. Sloane were among the first in the busi- 
ness, and men like Howland, Searing and Stevenson 
did much to legitimatize the business. 

In the early days the Armenians were not the great 
factors that they are to-day. 

Joseph Wild & Co. were among the pioneers. John 
Crossley, the English firm, had a business here and sold 
Orientals. 

One of the first Armenians, Haritune Iskiyan, had 
a basement shop on Franklin Street, just east of Broad- 
way. Here he made rag carpets, hassocks and Otto- 
mans, and ocasionally, through his acquaintance with 
the Armenian traders in Turkey, brought in a few rugs. 

In 1880 Alyanakian opened a small office in New 
York, and in 1882 he induced his brother-in-law, H. S. 
Tavshanjian, to come over. 

In 1887 Haims Vidal was importing through 
Nicoll, Cowlishaw & Co., and in 1889 the account was 
transferred to Field, Chapman & Fenner, where regu- 
lar trade sales were held. It was here that Frank 





Procter as a.boy got his Oriental rug education. 

Costikyan Brothers, uncles of the present genera- 
tion, started on Pine Street. 

Van Gaasbeck & Arkell opened up in 1888 and ad- 
vertised very liberally that they were the only exclusive 
Oriental rug firm in America. Each of the partners 
put $5,000 into the business, but soon discovered 
that importing Oriental rugs took a lot of money and 
they were obliged to borrow heavily, with the result 
that when they finally opened up they were deep in 
debt. But they had the goods, and the first month 
in business William Rockefeller bought one rug for 
$12,000, and Daintry, of the firm of Arnold, Constable 
& Co., purchased heavily of them, with the result that 
they were put firmly on their feet. 

In the latter part of 1891, Gullabi Gulbenkian & 
Co. opened their American branch, and their opera- 
tions, like those of other large Armenian houses, were 
more as bankers than dealers, having interests in other 
lines as well as rugs. They have done an enormous 
business. 

Telfeyan Bros. opened up on Grand Street in 
1895. Karageusian in 1897. 

In the early days Constantinople was not the im- 
porant market that it subsequently became. To be 
sure, Mr. Donovan’s first purchases were in Constanti- 
nople. He was there at the time of the opening of the 
Russo-Turkish War, and picked up a wondrous collec- 
tion of rugs at his own price, but later the Caucasian 
market became the direct source of supply, and English 
buyers went to the Caucasus direct and through the 
Armenian houses established at Tiflis, Baku, and later 
Astrabad, obtained an abundant supply. 

At that time the principal manufacturers in Persia 
were in the provinces of Khorassan and Irak-Ajemi. 
There were also industries at Kirman, Ispahan and 
Karadagh. In those days Kashans and Sarouks were 
unknown. The Lavere was the product of old Kirman, 
but while the Kirmanshah held popular favor, the term 
Lavere was dropped, to be revived again during the 
last five years. 

Popular rugs of Turkey included grades that we 
never hear of to-day—Khedival and Kademili. 

In 1875 you could buy large Afghan carpets for 
$20 apiece. The traveler in Turkestan could pick up 
antique Bokharas for $3 apiece. When Filipachi was 
buying for Vantine in 1878 he bought on one occasion 
fifty-two antique carpets for $6,000. 

And yet to-day, if you want a good quality modern 
Chinese rug you are likely to pay from $4.50 to $7.50 4 
square foot wholesale for it. 

When your mind harks back to 1875 and the prices 
of that period, it is interesting to recall some of the 
big rug sales. At the Yerkes sale, in 1910, thirty rugs 
sold for an average of $9,000 apiece. And these were 
not by any means record prices. (To be continued.) 
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AMERICANIZATION 


lence over the country has aroused every organ- 

ization, every group and every individual to an 
effort to do or suggest something that will clarify the 
atmosphere. There has been no lack of propaganda, 
but there is a very serious lack of the application 
thereof. 

Hundreds of organizations are preaching Ameri- 
canism, better citizenship and greater production, but 
they are reaching only sympathetic ears—they are not 
reaching the opposing forces. 

If the theories we have evolved are to be placed 
before the malcontents, we must go to them and preach 
to them, for they will never come to us. If, in every 
factory or shop, the subject could be taken up and dis- 
cussed, the results would be astounding. Every man 
has an influence for the good or bad within some re- 
stricted field. It may be at the breakfast table or within 
the club circle, the church circle or the business circle; 
and in every factory there is an opportunity for some 
natural leader to put over a talk to an audience that 
would be favorably inclined because acquainted with 
the speaker, while the same audience would not be im- 
pressed if addressed from the soap box on the corner 
by a better orator perhaps, but unknown to them. 

This is the kind of work that Sidney Blumenthal 
has been doing in his factory at Shelton. He has 1,700 
employees and these are represented by a Council of 
One Hundred, who meet with the firm’s executives and 
debate their mill problems. 

In his talks to his people, 25 per cent. of whom are 
foreigners, Mr. Blumenthal puts over this argument: 
“We people won the war because we spoke one 
language. Our army talked Americanism; we were 
united in one thought, a language involving a war senti- 
ment. 

“We are now engaging in a campaign of indus- 
trialism, and if we ever win out, we must again speak 
a common language. We must be able to at least 
understand each other, and we cannot understand each 
other if we talk a dozen tongues. 


"Tie spirit of unrest which has crept like a pesti- 
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“The armistice is now signed, and from this date 
on I want every man in my employ to study the Eng- 
lish language and be able to understand English. When 
he can do this—talk English and read English—we will 
be on a common footing and can arrive at a means of 
benefiting each other; but first you must learn English 
as an evidence of good faith and as a promise of ulti- 
mate citizenship. With this class of men I can deal— 
all others are obstructionists.” 

An investigation showed that out of 1,700 of this 
firm’s employees, 400 of them could neither read, write 
or speak English, but they were induced to attend night 
school, with the result that in October, 1919, an investi- 
gation showed that only four people in the entire fac- 
tory had failed to take advantage of their opportunities. 

In most factory neighborhoods the Y. M. C. A. 
gives an opportunity for the study of English, and any 
employer can do exactly as Mr. Blumenthal has done 
if his problem involves foreign labor. 

It is only upon an educational system that one can 
expect to reach any kind of results. Men who do not 
speak English but stick to the mother tongue, and the 
traditions of the mother country, will never make for 
citizenship. 

They cannot comprehend the capacity of free gov- 
ernment. They have lived under autocracy and have 
been taught through generations that government is 
tyranny, whether political or industrial. It is this senti- 
ment that makes for radicalism in labor, and little good 
is accomplished by meetings and demonstrations that 
attract only class audiences—meetings of labor upon the 
one hand who hear nothing but labor views on the sub- 
ject, and meetings of manufacturers on the other hand 
who know their creed before they assemble. 

If we are to make converts both sides must be 
heard, and we have sufficient confidence in the intelli- 
gence of the majority of men to believe that an open 
debate would lead to good results. 

They’re getting these results at the Shelton Mills. 
They are getting them through the Council of One 
Hundred which represents the mill hands. They are 








getting them because Mr. Blumenthal has impressed 
upon his people the fact that he needs their co-opera- 
tion to succeed. 

He has talked to them day in and day out and he 
has won their confidence, and if we had five thousand 
men in the United States doing the work that Sidney 
Blumenthal has been doing, we would not require 
treason legislation nor fear Bolshevism. 





WM. M. STEVENSON SUCCEEDS W. W. LAW 
ON SLOANE DIRECTORATE. 
WING to enforced absence from the vicinity of 
New York, on account of his health, Mr. Law has 
found it no longer possible to take part in the affairs 
of W. & J. Sloane nor to attend the meetings of their 
board of directors and has, therefore, tendered his 
resignation, which has been accepted with deep regret. 
Walter W. Law entered the employ of W. & J. 
Sloane in 1862, became a partner in 1866, and upon the 
incorporation of the firm in 1891 was elected vice- 
president, holding this office until 1898. He has since 
retained his membership on the board of directors. 
William M. Stevenson, now of the San Francisco 
house of W. & J. Sloane, entered the employ of W. & 
J. Sloane in 1890, and, before going to San Francisco 
in 1903, was their representative in New York. He has 


been in charge of the retail departments of the San 
Francisco house. 





A BOON TO DISABLED SERVICE MEN. 


HE United States Public Health Service, co- 

operating with the War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
has arranged a plan for the purpose of assisting dis- 
abled soldiers in every way possible. 

The plan provides for free medical examination to 
determine the extent of a former soldier’s disability, 
and if found to be disabled the War Risk Bureau will 
pay compensation according to the extent of the dis- 
ability. If the case so requires it will, moreover, direct 
that the person be admitted to the most convenient 
Public Health Service hospital or sanatorium. 

The hospital furnishes artificial limbs, glass eyes, 
braces for ueformed limbs, etc., free. It also examines 
eyes to see whether glasses are needed, and looks after 
the teeth. In case of tuberculosis or other diseases re- 
quiring like treatment, special sanatorium treatment 
is provided. 

The Public Health Service has set up a chain of 
reconstruction bases throughout the country for bene- 
ficiaries of the War Risk Bureau. These hospitals are 
not army hospitals, nor is there army discipline in con- 
nection with them, but rather a system of hospitals 
similar to the general hospital in large cities, except 
that the treatment is free and goes much further than 
in the ordinary hospital. 

In almost every community there are discharged 


soldiers, sailors, marines or war nurses suffering from 
some injury or ailment which dates back to service with 
the fighting forces. In many cases such people keep 
their troubles to themselves for fear friends might con- 
sider them lacking in manliness, notwithstanding the 
fact that these disabilities prevent them from engaging 
in their former occupations. These are the persons 
this branch of the Public Health Service is particu- 
larly designed to reach. 

In addition to medical attention, recreation, voca- 
tional training and wholesome entertainment are com- 
bined with the treatment, so that while men are being 
bodily rebuilt they have also the opportunity of learn- 
ing some useful occupation or pursuing academic 
studies. 

It is the wish of the authorities that information 
to this effect be as widely disseminated as possible, 
and discharged, sick or disabled soldiers, sailors, 
marines and nurses are urged to write the United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., for 
further details. 





THE SOCIAL SfDE. 


N A report recently issued by Gimbel Bros. cover- 
ing the insurance features of their Philadelphia 
store, there is one interesting item which recounts the 
fact that during the past year their medical department 
recorded 5,768 sick visits. The firm has been very 
successful in all of its welfare enterprises, which culmi- 
nated in a concert of the Choral Society on February 4. 
Notwithstanding the weather, there was an audience of 
nearly a thousand people, and while the music was, of 
course, the feature of the evening, the exhibition of the 
Cadet Corps and Girl Scouts troop was of marked in- 
terest. The Choral Society, like the Bowling League 
and other organizations, brings the people of the firm 
together along lines of mutual interest and have been 
eminently successful in establishing an entente cordiale. 





MEMPHIS TO HAVE NEW HOTEL. 


EMPHIS is to have a new million-and-a-half 

dollar hotel. The Tri-State Hotel Building Co. 

has been organized by some of the best known business 

men of Memphis for the purpose of building a modern 

hotel in the best possible location. I. D. Block, of the 

Bry-Block Mercantile Co., is one of the prominent 
shareholders and vice-president of the company. 

It is possible that the new building may replace 
the Arlington Hotel at Main and Adams streets, with 
additional frontage which will permit of a building 
102 x 150 feet. The architect’s plan provides for a 
building twelve stories above the ground, of stone and 
brick construction, with accommodations for 338 guest 
rooms. It is believed that actual construction may be 
begun in the early Spring. 
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A WALL-PA PER 


follow-up system on prospective customers. 
Rightly enough, he treasures this as among his 
most valuable assets. 

But how many have a follow-up system devoted 
exclusively to customers—that is, individuals for whom 
at some time or another they have done work? 

The opening wedge for continued custom for a 
wall-paper dealer is to get into the home. Once there 
he is able to size up the family’s needs and make plans 
for fulfilling them. 

Let us consider an instance. The dealer is called 
into a home to do the papering of one room. While 
his men are working, he has an opportunity to more or 
less look over the house. He sees that the walls of the 
other rooms, excepting the living room, are in good 
condition and will not need repapering for a long time. 
As for the living-room, he sees that within one or two 
months it will need redecorating. While he is on the 
spot, the paper best suited to this job occurs to him. 

Thereupon he makes out a follow-up card, using 
some such form as the card illustrated at the bottom 
of this page.. This card gives the name and address of 
the customer, the work the dealer has done previously, 
and the work which he hopes to do, together with the 
date when he hopes to do it. It contains also the name 
of the room he hopes to 
paper, its size, the number of 


F ‘cies wall-paper dealer of any enterprise has a 


Po. bow ee 


upon the customer, bringing proper samples of paper, 
and tell her in a quick, untroublesome manner, just 
how much it would cost to have her room redecorated. 
If he has been wise enough to bring large samples of 
the paper, he can thumb-tack them to the wall and 
show her just how well the room will look if she fol- 
lows out his suggestion. 

Providing the dealer is correct in his assumption 
that the room in question does need redecorating, if he 
approaches the customer in an up-to-date, systematic 
fashion, the chances are a hundred to one that he will 
land the coveted order. 





GRAND RAPIDS STUDIES DECORATION. 

“T.HE Grand Rapids School of Art and Industry has 

arranged a demonstration lecture course on in- 
terior decoration and home arrangement at the Central 
High School Building, in Grand Rapids, for the Tues- 
day afternoons of February, March, April and May. 
H. M. Kurtzworth is the lecturer in charge, and the 
sessions are from 4 to 5 Pp. M. 

Sixteen lectures comprise the course, which leads 
to advanced and professional courses in the making of 
color schemes, drawings and designs, and in the carry- 
ing out of such crafts as the making of lamp-shades, 
cushions, embroideries, etc. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AND COAST NOTES 


C. E. Roesch, who represents Stroheim & Romann 
on the Pacific Coast, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., sailed for Honolulu late in January to show 
the lines of this concern. 

Charles H. Johnstone, the Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of F. Schumacher & Co., returned to San 
Francisco recently from a trip to the Hawaiian Islands, 
and left shortly afterward for New York. 

George Klein has retired as head of the drapery 
department of the Hulse-Bradford Co., San Francisco, 
to engage in the hat business, and has been succeeded 
by George Nichols. E. J. Bates, president of this con- 
cern, returned recently from an Eastern buying trip. 

Elwin F. Pierce, of the upholstery department of 
the Jordan Marsh Co., was a visitor in San Francisco 
late in January, stopping here a few days before sailing 
for the Orient on a buying mission. 

W. W. Hills, of the decorative department of the 
Keith-O’Brien Co., Salt Lake City, was a visitor in 
San Francisco in January, and left for Los Angeles 
after calling on the local trade, planning to spend a few 
days with his daughter. 

George A. Hyde, with W. D. McCann & Co., San 
Francisco, mourns the loss of his wife, Marie Liver- 
nash Hyde, a singer of note, who recently passed away. 

Wilfred Leo Le Sage, of the decorative depart- 
ment of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, has left for New 
York on a buying trip. The home of this well-known 
decorator was gladdened by the arrival, on December 
28, of Lawrence Le Sage. 

Mrs. Edgar De Wolfe, who recently moved her 
studio to a new location in the fashionable residence 
district of San Francisco, has left on a business trip to 
New York. 

John Drew, buyer of floor coverings for the John 
Breuner Co., Sacramento, has left on a trip to Eng- 
land. 

Fred Murray, formerly of Hennessey’s, Butte, 
Mont., is now associated with Sanger Bros., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Ernest Kamman, formerly with Tull & Gibbs, 
Spokane, Wash., is now with the Daniels & Fisher 
Stores Co., Denver, Colo. 

C. L. Smith, representing Witcomb, McGeachin 
& Co., left recently for the Northwest, after having 
spent several weeks at San Francisco. 

A. P. Kemp, formerly with Tull & Gibbs, Spo- 
kane, Wash., is now with the Peterson Furniture Co., 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Miss M. Eleanor Riley, formerly of Portland, 
Ore., but more recently with W. & J. Sloane, San 
Francisco, has engaged in business in this city on her 


own account, and has taken over quarters at 77 O’Far- 
rell Street. 


Herbert Kreiss, of L. Kreiss & Sons, San Fran- 
cisco, is making a trip to the Eastern markets: 

William Blake, formerly with W. & J. Sloane, San 
Francisco, Cal., has joined the traveling staff of the 
Pacific Fringe Co. of this city. 

The Curtis Studios, for several months located in 
temporary quarters on Sutter Street, near Kearny, San 
Francisco, will shortly move to a two-story structure 
being erected on Sutter Street, near Mason, to meet its 
requirements. 

H. L. Benbough has acquired all the stock in the 
Benbough Furniture Co., San Diego, Cal., and will 
conduct the business as an individual, disincorporating 
the firm. This concern has been in business for four- 
teen years and recently renewed its lease for a long 
period on the five-story building it occupies at Fifth 
and B Streets. 

The Lazare-Klein Co. has succeeded Heller, Klein 
& Co., San Francisco, and will shortly move to a new 
location. Harry R. Holt, formerly buyer of draperies 
for the Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co., has joined 
this house in charge of domestics, blankets, comforters 
and draperies. Albert Brandt has become a member of 
the new company and has been made assistant buyer 
and merchandise manager for the firm. 

Jack Irvan has been made buyer of draperies and 
kindred lines for the Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., and is visiting the Eastern 
markets. 

Harry Keller, formerly of the decorative firm of 
Keller & Coyle, San Francsico, Cal., has taken over 
quarters at 77 O’Farrell Street. 

Klopstock Bros., manufacturers of upholstered 
furniture, have purchased three parcels of land in the 
manufacturing district of the Mission section, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

The John J. Breuner Co. has taken out group in- 
surance for all employees who have been working at 
the Sacramento and Oakland stores for six months or 
longer, and in the case of the death of any one the bene- 
ficiary will receive the salary for the year in twelve 
monthly installments. A total of three hundred and 
twenty workers are involved. 

The beautiful new home of Bare Bros. at 314 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal., where an entire six- 
story and basement building has been taken over, has 
been opened to the public, after extensive changes 
planned by Clarence R. Ward, of Ward & Blohme. 
This building was built for the use of Charles M. 
Plum & Co., and of late years has been used by the 
Curtis Studios. The most striking changes made by the 
new lessees have been the installation of display windows 
of an especially pleasing type, with backgrounds in 

(Continued on page 70.) 
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THE UPHOLSTERER AND THE AUTOMOBILE 


An Illustrated Description of Four Profitable Things for the Upholsterer to Make for His Auto- 


mobile Customers. 


HE extraordinary use of the automobile as a 
fs family diversion has created business oppor- 
tunities for enterprising men in lines not con- 
nected with the automobile industry, and of these the 
upholsterer, with a direct family trade, is most fortu- 
nate, for there are 
many things which he 


that point a robe-like edge composed of a strip of 

velours or velvet, 12 or 14 inches in width. The back 

corners of the apron, A and B, are held in position 

by button fasteners, it sometimes being possible to use 
the curtain buttons that are already in position. 

Another little con- 

venience the clever up- 





can make and sell to 
give additional comfort 
to his automobile pa- 
trons. 


holsterer can contrive 
is a little storm awning 
that protects the upper 





One of the simplest 








half of the windshield 
from snow and rain. 
An idea for such an 
awning is shown in 











items is the driver’s 
apron, illustrated in 
Fig. 1. It is made of 


leather substitute and 
its construction is very 
simple. 

The apron must be 
made to fit the car on 
which it is to be em- 
ployed; therefore, it is 
well to work from a 
pattern of the car it- 
self. The front of the 





Attached to robe rail. 


apron is attached to the cowl above the 
instrument board by button fasteners, so 
that it is removable for Summer use. 
Windows of transparent celluloid 
enable the driver to watch the necessary 
dials, and an over-lap provided at the 
steering column permits the apron to be 
fastened securely at this point. The 
apron may end at the edge indicated by 
the double line, A—B, or an additional 
feature may be added by extending from 
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Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2. It also is con- 
structed of waterproof 
material, enclosing a 
spring-steel wire frame. 
The idea illustrated is 
arranged to permit of 
the awning being raised 
at any desired angle up 
to a horizontal position, 
where it is completely 
out of the way. A desk 


Inside end. 


slide with wing nut and bolt in place of 
the rivet makes a convenient support. 

A rather pretentious, but very suc- 
cessful arrangement for a baby car is 
shown in Fig. 3. This is really a cradle- 
like box made of thin lumber and lightly 
upholstered all over with imitation 
leather. The bottom is removable and is 
padded very thickly but untufted. The 
front of the baby car is attached to the 
robe rail by metal hooks and supported at 








the rear by a single foot resting on a spiral spring. 
The entire device should be removable, and we have 
seen two very successful carriers of this description 
that an upholsterer has installed to the satisfaction of 
his customers. 

The last item of the series, Fig. 4, represents a 
built-up supporting cushion for lady drivers; not the 
ordinary wedge kind which is-difficult to keep in place, 
but a shaped cushion which sets solidly in place and 
provides support for those who find the ordinary: up- 
holstering insufficient. 

The way to sell these fitments is to make a sample 
of each and show them to car owners in connection 
with their own cars. 

Other activities which the upholsterer can under- 
take in connection with the automobile industry will be 
described in subsequent numbers. 





THE STEAD & MILLER CO. FORTY-FIVE 
YEARS OLD. 


N JANUARY of this year, the Stead & Miller Co. 
celebrated their forty-fifth anniversary. It was in 
1875 that the enterprise was established in Philadel- 
phia, and since that time it has been one of the most 
prominent concerns manufacturing goods in the up- 
holstery and decorative line in that city. They were 
incorporated in 1908. 





GREAT BRITAIN SPEEDS PRODUCTION. 
ECENT advices from those in touch with manu- 
facturing conditions in England would indicate 
that splendid progress is being made toward the re- 
habilitation of the industries in which our readers are 
interested. 

Production, we are told, has been restored to at 
least 80 per cent. of the normal output, and that this 
percentage bids fair to be materially increased in a very 
short time. This is, indeed, encouraging news for 
those who are interested in imports, and while we, of 
course, only share in the production, we ought to share 
to the extent of 80 per cent. of our normal imports and, 
perhaps, a little better. 

One thing, however, must be always borne in mind, 
and that is, we cannot place orders now and expect to 
share in present production. The mills are working on 
orders that were placed months ago, and no matter 





how urgent the needs of present buyers, their orders 
will have to take their turn. It is a logical corollary 
that to share in future production, either here or 
abroad, orders must be placed now, and buyers must 
continue to place orders far in advance of actual needs, 
or they are certain to come short on expected deliveries. 





PACO MFG. CO. TO ERECT NEW MILL. 
ONSIDERABLE interest attaches to the an- 
nouncement that Powdrell & Alexander, convert- 
ers and lace-curtain manufacturers, Boston, have 
completed plans for the erection of a mill at Danielson, 
Conn. The mill is expected to be completed in June, 
and it will have a capacity of 100,000 yards per week. 
The firm is already in possession of a great deal of the 
machinery necessary for the new mill, and the plant 
will start with a complete equipment capable of pro- 
ducing both plain marquisette and fancy dobby 
weaves. 

The staff for the plant will be drawn from experi- 
enced weavers now living in the district. 

The establishment of this mill will give the firm 
the distinction of being, we believe, the only novelty 
curtain manufacturers in the New England district 
who own and operate their own weaving plant, and 
this, coupled with their novelty-curtain plant, will equip 
them to supply an unusual service, selling their product 
from loom to customers direct and eliminating a great 
deal of unnecessary costs and rehandling, economies 
which will naturally accrue to the buyers. 

The new plant will be known as the Paco Mfg. 
Co., and it will specialize in the manufacture of mar- 
quisettes and drapery fabrics. 

Powdrell & Alexander’s Fall line is at present be- 
ing shown by J. S. Alexander in the West, and by Abe 
Max in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 





A NEEDLEWORK PEACE PANEL. 


‘HE panel shown on page 61 was executed to com- 

memorate the allied victory. The central figure 
represents mother England welcoming her victorious 
sons and daughters from devastated parts of France 
and Belgium, which are faintly outlined in the upper 
right-hand corner; rewarding them for their labors 
both in the field of honor and succor, then bidding 
them and their comrades to return to their various 
occupations, as depicted in the upper left-hand corner. 

Through the medium of color and design, sugges- 
tion is made of some of the original allied contestants 
of the great war, England, France, Belgium and 
Italy. 

The panel is executed in gros-point and petit-point 
hand needlework, illustrating conclusively the possibili- 
ties of this type of work. On display at the show- 


‘rooms of Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Ltd. 
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IN NEEDLEWORK 


See description on the opposite page. 


A PEACE PANEL 











A HANDSOME ENTRANCE HALL 


The furniture, though of ornate pattern, is of few pieces, and by its scarcity creates the atmosphere of simplicity which charac- 
terizes the roo. 
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LIVE LITERATURE FOR RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Being a Series of Stimulative Phrases and Constructive Arguments for Retail 
Announcements or Literature. 


all retailers would endeavor to interest the public in the subject instead of in the specific article, a broader 

demand for things decorative would follow. The man is indeed great who has risen in the world superior to 
the influences of a bad home. The woman is indeed fortunate who has a protecting, fostering home environment 
as a child, maiden or wife. This may seem a bit sentimental—but it’s practical. The pleasing, well-furnished 
home has a holding force, a grasp not only upon yourself but upon your friends. It’s the comfort-giving qualities 
in the club that the man enjoys, the restfulness, the log fire and the big, easy chairs. The wise woman will think 
this over and will appreciate arguments pertaining to home comforts and conveniences irrespective of price. 


T: trouble with most retail advertising is that it is price advertising. It is not constructive advertising. If 


THE FURNITURE, 


HINGS that go into a room if they 

are to harmonize must be in propor- 
tion to the size of the room. The room 
is a failure if things are bought because 
of their individual interest with no con- 
sideration for collective value. 

In the old days chairs were made for 
the individual—to fit his physical re- 
quirements. To-day the fat man and the 
thin man, the big woman and the little 
woman, are all expected to accommo- 
date themselves to the one breadth and 
elevation of seat. 

Nothing is artistic that is not comfort- 
able. If you want to make your friends 
happy make them comfortable. 

A great deal of the charm of the old- 
time home was due to its variety of fur- 
nishings. The chairs were collected to 
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suit individuals. There were grand- 
father’s chair, ample, soft and luxuri- 
ous; grandmother’s chair, low and com- 
fortable; the sturdy chair for father and 
also the children’s chairs. In buying 
your chairs, think more of the comfort 
of them than the style of them. What 
wots it if the girls bring their beaux to 
the house if the illogical parents pro- 
vide chairs that make them uncomfort- 
able? 

In the days of James I, they made 
what was called the Farthingdale chai1, 
broad seat, no arms. It was to accom- 
modate the spreading skirts of the 
women of the period. The Pompadour 
chair, with its heavy fittings and over- 
upholstering, was also made for a pur- 
pose—for the fair madame who was 


thin. The draught chair had likewise a 
purpose. The ottoman and the footstool 
in the days of cold floorings had an ob- 
vious usefulness. The lounge was a 
compromise to decency at a time when it 
became no longer popular for milady to 
receive her guests abed. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES, 


HE danger to good decoration is not 
only in over-decorating, but in over- 
lighting. We want shadows in the 
house, same as in nature. It is all right 
for the factory and showroom to have 
an all-pervading white light which re- 
veals every corner and crevice of the 
plant. It is all right for the hospital and 
operating table, but for the home, no. 
It destroys all sense of contrast. 
The big demand for portable lamps is 
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due to the charm of their color effects. 
Our lamp-shade department is becoming 
an enormous department because of the 
esthetic qualifications independent of 
practical lighting. 

We might flood our rooms with light 
and satisfy the débutante with her fresh 
bloom of youth, but the same volume otf 
light would be very uncomfortable for 
those of maturer years. Hence the value 
of the soft light and the shaded light, 
which gives not only quantity but qual- 
ity plus the beauty of the shading. 

The lighting of the home is not an 
electrician’s job. Let your decorator 
think it out for you. Consider each 
room for its beauty. Get your lights 
into your closets, on your dressing table. 
Get a soft glow for the rest corners; 
have shadows where they make for re- 
pose; illuminate the points of decorative 
interest in the home. If you have some 
particularly good picture, show it—do 
not leave it dead with low lights. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


HERE is more fraud in the Oriental 
rug trade than any other trade we 
know of. The big cities are full of 
fakirs, masquerading as “private parties” 














and selling worthless rugs from their 
homes. The prices they ask are absurd. 
Oriental rugs have a value according to 
quality and scarcity. A small Kulah re- 
cently sold for $1,000. It was worth it. 
With this figure in mind, a New York 
woman, responding to the advertisement 
of a lady “compelled to leave the city,” 
was about to pay $700 for a genuine 
antique Kulah until a friend suggested 
that she have a reliable rug man ex- 
amine it. The rug man declared it dear 
at $50. It was a Kulah, but it was of 
the poorest kind in quality, design, col- 
oring and condition. 

In buying rugs, like buying diamonds, 
you should go to a firm that is thorough- 
ly reliable; otherwise you will get stuck. 


WALL PAPER, 


EOPLE buy wall-paper too often 
because they like the pattern or 
the coloring. They never think of the 
room effect. They do not realize that 





reds and normal colors are advancing 
colors and make the room look smaller. 
Moreover, they absorb the light. A room 
with crimson walls will be decreased in 
apparent size 20 per cent. and will re- 
quire 30 per cent. more illumination to 
light it, because the color absorbs light 
instead of reflecting it, like the grays and 
pale blues or gray yellows, receding col- 
ors which give distance effects, making 
the room look larger. 

There is another thing to consider. If 
the room has a northern exposure where 
there is a lack of sunshine, the colorings 


of the room ought to supply this de-. 


ficiency of warmth. The room with a 
southern exposure, where there is an 
abundance of sunshine, could be done to 
advantage in cool colors. 


THE DRAPERY DEPARTMENT. 


OR drapery department is a great 

educator. Doubtless you have many 
a room in your house that represents 
good quality but it is a misfit of colors. 
Look around you. Your window dra- 
peries are blue; lamp-shade, rose and 
black; rugs, red prevailing; table scart, 
yellow; sofa cushions in violet and yel- 
low; doorway portiéres, deep green 
tapestry; chair upholstering, gray and 
green—a perfect mess, and yet it could 
be all readjusted so easily. Leave your 
red rugs on the floor, replace all color- 
ings that are not conspicuously red or 
green with something that ts red or 
green. So far as possible have the same 
pattern, but that is not so necessary. 
Change your lamp shade to a reddish 











orange and black; your table scart to 
green; your window draperies to green; 
the furniture in your room is all right 
excepting the willow chairs. Stain them 
a brown and fill them with cushions, 
green predominating. Possibly a few 
yards of cretonne would harmonize the 
entire room. 


PICTURES AND WALL PAPER. 


R years there has been open war- 

fare between the picture trade and 
the wall-paper trade. At a recent con- 
vention, a picture and picture-frame 
manufacturer dwelt very seriously upon 
the fact that decorative wall-paper was 
prejudicial to the use of pictures. 

We have recently seen a room that 
was a perfect blaze of color in Queen 
Anne design—all flowers, birds and 
tropical verdure—and against this back- 
ground were hung etchings with wide 
cream-toned mats and narrow black 
frames, and the effect was excellent. 








For this kind of picture, a colored 
background is just as desirable as a 
plain background for colored pictures; 
and even where the pattern is large and 
confusing, the effect is good if the pic- 
ture mountings and frames definitely 
separate the pictures from the back- 
ground. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


— neighbors do not know what 
kind of a home you have, but they 
see what you hang at the windows, and 
judge you accordingly. 

Styles may come and styles may go 
but laces hold their own. Unless a 
woman is in mourning, she invariably 
frames her face in laces. Without them 
there is an element of depression. The 
same with the house. Take the laces 
away from the windows and the house 
has an aspect of gloom. We have all 
sorts of makeshift draperies, casement 
cloths, colored fabrics and madras, and 
they all have their usefulness, but over 
and above it all there must be a touch 
of white in the windows. 

White is the necessary keynote to 
every form of decoration. 
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Abbottcloth. 


GLOSSARY OF 


Alexandria velours. 





Alsatian art silk. 


UPHOLSTERY TEXTILES 


The Glossary of Upholstery Textiles Presented Herewith Is Republished by Special Request of 

the New York School of Applied Textile Art. We Have Not Attempted to Include All of the 

Names of Fabrics Offered to the Upholstery Trade, Because There Are Many Similar Fabrics 

Offered Under Different Trade Names. Our Object Is Principally to Show the General Types in 
Such a Way That They May Be Examined for Classifying According to Weave. 


ABBOTTCLOTH—A coarse basket-weave fabric with 
a hard-twisted warp and loose-twisted weft. Inter- 
woven in series of four threads, and reversible. This 
is an example of a large variety of fancy cotton fab- 
rics which differ from each other in the manipulation 
of the warps and wefts. 

ALEXANDRIA VELOoURS—A cotton-pile velour in 
which the pattern in one or more colors is formed of 
the pile on a background of plain rep weave. 

ALSATIAN Art SILK—A light-weight figured fab- 
ric showing a small jacquard figure; cotton warp, arti- 
ficial silk weft. 

ARABIAN CLOTH—A plain weave of scrim con- 


Arabian cloth. 








Armure (silk). 


struction, cotton warp and weft, printed and marketed 
under a number of trade names, such as Arabian Cloth, 
Alhambra Drapery, etc.; printed on one or both sides. 
ARMURE (Cotton) Tarestry—A characteristic of 
the armure weave is that the pattern is formed by 
bringing the warp threads to the surface in long floats 
on a rep background which varies according to the 
number of filling threads tied in by the warp. 
ARMURE SILK—An application of the armure 
tapestry weave, using silk warp and cotton weft. The 
pattern is formed by a satin float figure, and the fabric 
is not usually reversible. 
(To be continued.) 
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T THE wall-paper convention of 1919, when the 
A new lines of the manufacturers were shown to 
dealers and jobbers, much satisfaction was ex- 
pressed throughout the trade at the general high 
standard in design and coloring of the exhibited papers. 
They were undoubtedly not only equal in beauty 
to those shown in previous years, but in many ways 
they excelled, showing that manufacturers as a whole 
were banding their efforts to create wall decorations 
rather than mere wall coverings. Even. among the 
cheapest grades, made to sell in localities where purses 
are light, the garish and the inartistic were eliminated. 
It is true that in these cheap papers quality of 
stock did not compare with that of the expensive 
papers, nor was the coloring matter used in their manu- 
facturing of the same stability, but in plain beauty the 
cheaper and dearer papers compared creditably. 

For 1920, in order that the convention may be held 
in June (a month earlier than last year) and a longer 
manufacturing season result, it has been decided by the 
manufacturers’ and jobbers’ associations that the lines 
be not greatly changed. Most of the papers of 1919 
will again be shown for 1920. For that reason it will 
be profitable to examine the general characteristics of 
these papers for the sake of the dealers who were un- 
able to attend the convention last year and may be ab- 
sent this year also. 

Among the plain papers the range of colors is al- 
most limitless. As usual, the tans and greens predomi- 
nate, and these exist in enough tints and shades to 
match every reasonable color scheme of interior deco- 
ration. 

There are also excellent lines of papers imitating 
fabrics such as grass-cloths and silks. The imitation 
grass-cloths are particularly good, creating at any but 
a very short distance the effect of the fabric which they 
imitate. Among the imitation silk fabrics, those hav- 
ing designs are closely copied from the approved period 
designs or those conventional patterns in general favor 
and good taste. 

Among the flowered papers the greater number 
have small patterns and are colored in the tints rather 
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than the shades of nature’s colors. On the walls they 
do not stand out to attract attention to themselves, but 
do what they should do, create a soft, harmonious back- 
ground. 

In the tapestry papers the designs again are small 
and the colors more subdued than usual. 

There are a number of novelty papers made to 
meet exceptional needs. Some of these are a trifle 
bizarre, but most of them would receive general ap- 
proval once the needs for which they were made were 
understood. 

As in every other line, prices in the wall-paper 
trade are higher than formerly, and the indications are 
that before the buying season closes they will go still 
higher. 

1920 will be a great year for wall-paper. One 
thing is certain, the papers are right. If the dealers 
and jobbers approach the market with the right atti- 
tude and by the right methods, more walls will be 
papered or repapered this year than ever before. 





NOW ON FIFTH AVENUE. 
ONTAGUE & CO. are now installed on the 
tenth floor of the building at 141 Fifth Avenue, 
where they have splendid facilities for the display of 
their lines. The floor, which measures about 90 x 87 
feet, has been partitioned so as to comprise a reception 
room, well-lighted salesrooms, office, shipping and 
stock rooms. It is difficult under present labor condi- 
tions to expedite the work of fitting up new quarters 
of any kind, but reasonable progress is being made and 
their lines can be seen to splendid advantage in the 
larger space now at their disposal. 


SAROFF, J. Saroff, and N. Rosenthal, San 

* Francisco, have incorporated the Occidental 
Furniture Co. to buy and sell furniture and other 
household articles; capital $100,000. 


Y A recent purchase of property on Arch and Fil- 

bert streets, Lit Bros., Philadelphia, have acquired 
the buildings on a lot 90 feet on Arch Street and run- 
ning through 275 feet to Filbert Street. 
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DEMIS: NO TT: MA BPE To GRD ES 


N ENGLISH contemporary, answering a query 
in the London Daily Sketch, “Why cannot the 


furniture trade originate a George V style fit to 
rank with such styles as Louis XIV and Louis.XV ?” 
says: “Such styles are no more to be created at will 
than are great poets and painters to be evolved in every 
age. We cannot raise a ‘George V’ Shakespeare by 
passing unanimous resolutions. You have first got to 
get your Chippendale. Given that, you can give his 
work any name you like.” 

Our contemporary has taken pains to give an 
answer because of the prominence given by publica- 
tion to the query. 

We, in this country, hear similar questions, 
coupled with criticisms of modern effort. It is not an 
uncommon statement that “the Nineteenth Century pro- 
duced no distinct decorative inspiration,” nor has the 
Twentieth Century given birth as yet to any outstanding 
movement in design development. 

At a meeting of buyers recently the question was 
raised, “Who among modern workers was doing 
anything that would rank in history with the Brothers 
Adam, Sheraton, Hepplewhite or Chippendale?” The 
question was not a criticism of the age, but a com- 
mentary on conditions that now exist. References to 
the Brothers Adam, Chippendale, Sheraton and their 
contemporaries usually relate to the character of their 
product as designers, ignoring entirely the fact that in 
addition to being designers they were practical work- 
men—men who had served a bench apprenticeship, 
grounded first of all in all the rudiments of practical 
mechanics, and then in addition to that were skillful 
both in forming ideas, combining new thoughts with 
old, and in expressing them in the practical product. 

Chippendale has been often referred to as a “job- 
bing carpenter,” a man who would make anything for 


his clients, executing orders in any period style. This - 


may be true, but it is also true that everything he did 
was stamped with the expression of his own genius, 
and while his works were a product of the Eighteenth 
> they were, primarily, a product of Chippen- 
ale. 


The age may produce the man, but it’s the man, 
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after all, who makes his mark and leaves its impression 
on the age in which he lives. 

Perhaps the lack of outstanding figures in the art 
world to-day, similar to those of other centuries, is due 
to the commercializing influence which seeks to turn 
genius into a mill for making money before its time. 

In the old days men were even willing to pay a 
sum of money that their sons might learn a useful 
trade. To-day the query is more frequently, “How 
much can he earn while learning?” and the quality of 
the product, both human and material, is influenced by 
the change of viewpoint. 





PRESIDENT FOX OUTLINES PROGRAM. 


T A meeting of the board of governors of the 

Upholstery Association of America, held Febru- 
ary 18, Leon S. Fox, president, presented the follow- 
ing outline of his plans for the association as influenced 
by his experiences during his recent trip: 

“One of the first thoughts that came to my mind 
after I had been elected president of the Upholstery 
Association of America, Inc., was to devise some 
method whereby the constructive work inaugurated by 
my predecessor, Mr. McGeachin, could be carried on 
and enlarged upon without losing sight of the purposes 
for which this organization was originally formed. 

“It is the experience of all organizations, I am 
sure, that even though they can point to a large mem- 
bership roll, the actual work of the organization is done 
by a group of enthusiastic members. This statement 
is not intended as a reflection on the rank and file of 
the membership, because it is only too well known that 
their own affairs require the major portion of their 
time. 

“Tt is, therefore, necessary to formulate policies 
for the benefit of all concerned to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of each individual member, and to assure him, be- 
yond doubt, that in the long run he will share in the 
benefits. 

“So it has occurred to me that the logical thing 
for our association would be the organization of local 
chapters in the various cities. I am convinced that this 
is a big undertaking, requiring intensive propaganda, 





and can only be efficiently carried out by co-operation. 

“The only obstacle to this idea is the existence of 
local prejudice, brought about by competition, so that 
in many cases an attempt to properly organize local 
chapters would be regarded as an effort to mix in local 
affairs and our efforts might be resented. An encour- 
aging solution of this problem presents itself in the 
existence of the National Association of Decorative 
Arts and Industries, representing the upholstery, fur- 











A wall-paper designer. 


niture, wall-paper, pictures and lighting-fixture trades. 

“It is, therefore, my suggestion that co-operation 
with this organization be undertaken, and I am sure 
that quicker and surer results could be shown than by 
individual or collective effort on the part of the mem- 
bers of our organization. I wish, however, to go on 
record as being strongly opposed to affiliating with any 
organization or co-operating with any of their sugges- 
tions unless we are firmly convinced that these organ- 
izations will work with us and for us and for the pur- 
pose of mutual benefit. Otherwise, I think we would 
be involved in numerous ambitious undertakings that 
would come to naught. 

“It has been suggested to me that large retail con- 
cerns throughout the country would gladly welcome 
the advent of a lecture bureau for the purpose of in- 





Rolling wall-paper, 





structing the sales force in the art of decoration in 
properly assembling fabrics and furniture, but on ex- 
amination it appears that this is an expensive proposi- 
tion and will not produce results. 

“Inasmuch as the agitation for good roads 
throughout the United States could trace its inception 
to the old bicycle days, a logical expansion of the move- 
ment has been brought about with the advent of the 
automobile. There is no reason why a movement which 
takes in the trades alluded to in connection with the 
public libraries and boards of education in the various 
cities could not be engineered as to produce great re- 
sults. 

“With the co-operation of the moving-picture con- 
cerns, a decorative propaganda can be launched with 
the same end in view. I have seen kitchen appliances 
demonstrated in the “movies,” and there is no reason 
why the right and wrong groupings could not be 
thrown on the screen to the millions of people, thus 
easily and inexpensively fostering the movement for 
better homes, and in the end these results could have 
but one effect and one benefit for the salesman engaged 
in distributing the fabrics, furniture, etc. 

“This is, to my mind, an unanswerable argument 








Engraving wall-paper roller. 


to the question: ‘What is the association doing for the 
salesman ?” 

“I believe that an earnest examination of this 
proposition will convince the merchants throughout the 
country that there is a large, inexpensive and profitable 
field for them to exploit, and this association could em- 
bark on no better proposition than to lend itself to the 
aid of this movement. 

“This will indirectly benefit the salesman as great- 


ly as any intensive advertising campaign carried on 
in each individual line.” 


BRAHAM & STRAUS, Brooklyn, long carried 


on as a co-partnership, have incorporated with a 
capitalization of $5,750,000. 
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WALL-PAPER FILMS SHOWN AT WALDORF 


wall-paper industry, were shown to manufac- 

turers and dealers on February 17, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The meeting, which was held under the 
auspices of the Allied Wall-Paper Association, was 
well attended, not only 
by the wall-paper men 
themselves, but by 
others whose interest 
was spread over the 
general field of interior 
decoration. 

Albert Lyons, com- 
missioner of the Allied 
Wall- Paper Associa- 
tion, opened the meet- 
ing with a brief talk 
which embodied a plea 
for better co-operation 
between manufactur- 
ers, dealers and sales- 
men, in an endeavor to 
keep the industry on 
the high plane it has 
reached in the decora- 
tive arts. He also out- 
lined the present move- 
ment to tie up the wall- 
paper interests with 
those of the Associa- 
tion of Decorative Arts 
and Industries, which 
now has a permanent 
exhibit of a Spanish 
bungalow, suitably furnished by members of the asso- 
ciation, at the Grand Central Palace. 


. = O moving pictures, both representative of the 








Finishing the roller. 
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Wall-paper printing machine. 








Frank Alvah Parsons followed Mr. Lyons and 
spoke interestingly on wall-paper as a decoration. An 
important point in his speech was the place in which 
he put wall-paper. He made of it a simple decorative 
accessory, having the same functions as furniture, 
rugs, hangings or other 
furnishings. Likethese, 
it must be useful and it 
must decorate, and if it 
fails in either instance 
it becomes useless. 

After Mr. Parsons’ 
speech the films were 
shown. The first was 
atwo-reel feature taken 
in Newfoundland and 
showed in detail, from 
the very beginning, the 
making of the raw 
stock on which wall- 
paper is printed. The 
second film, entitled 
“Keep the Home Walls 
Smiling,” was a two- 
reel comedy, in which 
was embodied a trip to 
a wall-paper factory. 
There were scenes 
showing in detail every 
operation of wall-paper 
manufacture. 

After the showing 
of the pictures there 
was a discussion by 
Henry Burn, president of the association, and others. 

The exhibit of these two pictures proves unques- 
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In a popular shop. 








tionably that the motion picture couid be made a great 
educational factor. As the story of wall-paper was 
told in this instance, the story of rubber has been done 
by the Universal Film Co., and also the story of how 
silk is manufactured. 

The use of the film as a means of arousing public 
interest in the decorative field has been urged by the 
Association of Decorative Arts and Industries from 
the very outstart, and if films of this character are 
augmented by examples of good wall decoration and 
exhibited in every:city and town in the United States, 
they will prove immensely stimulating to the trade by 
arousing the spirit of emulation for better homes, bet- 
ter furnished. 

It would seem as though this one activity alone 
would justify the organization of local chapters in all 
towns and cities, and if these chapters, made up of the 
men of the trade affiliated with'members of the school 
boards, museums and art societies, were to put these 
films into use, they would do more to increase local 
business than any other kind of advertising because the 
film has a greater appeal than a mere lecture. 





INTEREST IN DRAPERY SKETCH CONTEST. 
ONSIDERABLE interest is being shown in the 
drapery sketch competition being conducted by the 
Upholstery Buyers’ Association of New York, as an- 
nounced in the January number of THE UPHOLSTERER. 

The open conditions of the contest, together with 
the liberal cash prizes, are sure to result in the partici- 
pation of a great number of designers and drapery 
men and the bringing out of many new thoughts con- 
cerning drapery application. 

No judges have been chosen as yet for the con- 
test, but it is likely that the entire Buyers’ Association 
will participate in the judging of the sketches. 

The contest will close April 1, and the announce- 
ment of the awards will be made as soon thereafter as 
may be possible. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 58.) 

caen-stone effect, and the addition of a well-propor- 
tioned balcony. The lower floors have been finished 
in light tones to facilitate lighting and to form an effec- 
tive setting for the furniture, lamps and objects of art 
shown here. The balcony is given over to a showing 
of reed furniture. The second floor is devoted to 
draperies and decorative goods and interesting ex- 
amples of practical hangings are being prepared for 
this section, which is in charge of Bernard C. Jakway. 
Living-room furniture is on the third floor, where Mr. 
Jakway will have his offices; bedroom furniture occu- 
pies the fourth floor, dining-room furniture the fifth, 
while the top floor is. given over to shop purposes. 


The University of California Extension Division 
is meeting with great success in offering courses in in- 
terior decoration, and five classes have been organized 
in San Francisco for the Spring term, the instructor 
bejng Bernard C. Jakway. The courses are given in 
the Mooser Studios, 220 Post Street, a location very 
convenient for local residents. Two classes have been 
opened in the principles of interior decoration, one 
meeting in the afternoon and one in the evening, this 
being a practical course for housewives and others 
planning to furnish their homes.. The course in period 
decoration is not merely useful to home-owners, but is 
also of value to those engaged in the business of fur- 
nishing homes. The course devoted to decorative tex- 
tiles is designed to be of interest to the housewife, the 
student and to dealers. Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are domestic and European floor coverings, 
drapery and upholstery fabrics and how to use them, 
furniture, pictures, potteries, lamps and shades. The 
concluding course is intended for men and women en- 
gaged in the trade and embraces the elementary prin- 
ciples of the art of interior decoration, textiles and 
period design. The courses of fifteen lessons are of- 
fered for $5, with the exception of the one for the 
trade, for which a fee of $10 is charged. 





EXHIBIT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF DECORATIVE ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


HE permanent Grand Central Palace exhibition of 

the National Association of Decorative Arts and 
Industries would have been ready by this time were 
it not for the trucking conditions in New York, which 
have made it impossible to secure deliveries of the 
larger pieces, especially garden furniture. 

The exhibit occupies 3,000 square feet of floor 
space enclosed in a Spanish bungalow. It is very at- 
tractive in appearance and the furnishings are from the 
following firms: Fireplace, American Fireplace Co. ; 
floor coverings, Armstrong Cork Co. and Blabon Mfg. 
Co.; furniture, the Somma Shops, Kensington Mfg. 
Co., Berkey & Gay; garden furniture, Eugene Luc- 
chesi; fabrics, Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Cheney Bros., 
J. H. Thorp & Co., Orinoka Mills, Stead & Miller Co., 
Stroheim & Romann, and Witcombe, McGeachin & 
Co.; art goods, Gorham Mfg. Co.; china, Ovington 


Bros. Co.; rugs, H. Michaelyan; pictures, Ullman 
Mfg. Co. 


HE department store business of Maas Bros., 

Tampa, Fla., has outgrown the old premises and 
the firm have taken new quarters across the street to 
accommodate their expanding business. 


HE telephone numbers of the New York sales- 
rooms of the Stead & Miller Co. will be changed 
about March 6 to Stuyvesant 8654 and 8655. 
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THE LIVING ROOM OF A HORSE LOVER 


Hunting prints on the wall and above the paneling, as well as the overmantel decoration, give to the room a graceful reflection 
of the owner’s tastes 








FOURTEENTH CENTURY ITALIAN TAPESTRY IN APPROPRIATE 
SURROUNDINGS 


Note the cord and tassel overdrape. See also article on page 43. 








EB DVIVIDUALIS.M VS. 


UNIONISM 


By E. M. Carrot, Member of the Academy of Political Science. 


he could offer a remedy for the enormous economic 

situation which exists to-day between capital and 
labor. The primary law of American government is 
that a man should be free and independent—free to 
work, to employ or to be employed, that so long as 
he obeys the law he is entitled to protection. 

Under existing conditions this has been changed. 
To-day we are confronted with “collective bargain- 
ing,” the “rights of the employed,” etc., ad nauseum; 
and to what does it lead? It leads to a lack of effort, 
interest and initiative. We have had many experiences 
in profit sharing. In some mills and factories the “Re- 
public Plan” has been tried, and in every instance the 
result is that some individuals of energy and skill stand 
out far in advance of the other workers. It may ap- 
pear impractical to apply the same system to a mill, 
but the underlying principles of just compensation rest 
upon the relation of Capital to Individualism as op- 
posed to Unionism. 

By individualism we mean rewarding the worker 
for actual production and loyalty to the interests of 
the business as opposed to the antagonistic attitude of 
many union employees. The only fair comparison 
would be to trace one of each class of workers to the 
ultimate end of his career. Suppose we take two 


I WOULD, indeed, be a bold man who assumes 


masons, each starting in at his trade. The one in time 
becomes a gang foreman, then a contractor in a small 
way, gradually expanding his activities until we find 
him at the head of a large construction company with 
operations in many localities. Take his boyhood com- 
panion who through the years has continued to be a 
good union man. In the end he will be that and noth- 
ing more. 

Salesmen employed on a commission basis are asa 
class content if assured of a proper compensation. They 
have not time to waste mouthing about long hours, over- 
time, bad conditions, etc., they simply know one rule, 
no work, no pay—more work, more pay, and they work. 

Unionism is liable to lead to the establishment of 
caste. In other words, the son of a mason will be a 
mason—the son of a silk worker, a silk worker, for the 
reason that unless there is a change in our govern- 
mental system of taxation all business enterprises will 
be kept more and more in the hands of a chosen few. 
To keep property rights together there will be inter- 
marriages and gradually there will be evolved a bank- 
ing caste, a manufacturing caste, a merchant caste, an 
insurance caste, a planters’ caste, all interrelated and 
impregnable to the outsider. On the other hand, we 
will have unions, the masons’ caste, the miners’ caste, 
the cloakmakers’ caste, and so on. With a return to 








These cushions, shown at Paguin’s, Rue Castiglione, Paris, are from the designs of a French aviator. The bold designs of birds, 
wings, and mascots were inspired by the insignia of French airmen and air squadrons. 








feudalism the two great classes are drifting apart and 
patriotic men look and pray for some solution. 

Why not let us face the difficulties of the situation 
and assert our rights as business men, who are guar- 
anteed protection under the laws of the country. 

Year after year there have been enacted a series 
of laws which have had the effect of a noose around 
the neck of business. Because there have been some 
abuses on the part of big business, all business has 
supinely stood by voiceless and is allowing itself to be 
slowly strangled. Some futile plans have been offered, 
mostly in the guise of profit sharing, by the entire body 
of workers, which will only lead to further demands. 
Why not face the situation boldly and at once? De- 
mand once more the authority to control our own with- 
out the interference of outsiders. Have a plan cf 
profit-sharing do the fair thing, but let the plan be to 
reward the few real producers and not reward the 
great number of shirks and malcontents. We believe 
that any business man, were he to take the time, could 
arrive at a solution of a satisfactory unit of production 
for each department of his business. Any production 
above this unit could participate proportionately in the 
profits, any production less than the unit would require 
the discharge of the slacking employees. If such a 
plan were understood and it were made plain that the 
slackers were responsible for the scaling of profits, ail 
along the line, the employees themselves would soon see 
that the weak spot were strengthened. 

There is still such a thing as loyalty. Energy is 
still a force and self-interest is still a fundamental law. 
Every American, no matter what his antecedents, 
wishes to rise above the general mass. If given the 
opportunity he will work for this object. It is in indi- 
vidualism that he will see his opportunity, and in unions 
the hopelessness of the struggle. We must deal in the 
end with the basic laws of political economy and, above 


all, with human nature. One great law of human 


nature is that a thing becomes worthless so soon as 
every one around us possesses it in like proportion. An- 
other law is that a man will work hard for the distinc- 
tion of being more successful than his fellows. He 
wants the “credit” and the “profit” of his own efforts. 
He is content to let the other fellow do as well or bet- 
ter if he can. We are all natural individualists, and no 
solution can be arrived at until we can work out a plan 
based upon “as ye labor so shall ye be rewarded.” That 
should be the law and yospel of business. 





NOW MAKING LACE CURTAINS. 
N ADDITION to the manufacture of upholstery, 
drapery and lamp-shade trimmings, the Wm. J. 
Rosenberg Co. are now producing, in Los Angeles, an 
extensive line of lace curtains, panels, bedsets, etc. 
This department is in charge of Paul B. Worthington, 
vice-president of the Rosenberg Co. 





CARPET MILLS ON ALLOTMENT BASIS. 


& J. SLOANE, under date of February 7, 

¢ issued a circular letter to the trade explaining 

that owing to manufacturing conditions, it was neces- 

sary to again offer the products of the following mills 

on an allotment basis for the Fall season of 1920: Mc- 

Cleary, Wallin & Crouse, Shuttleworth Bros. Co., C. H. 

Masland & Sons, and the Willow Grass Rug Co. Ac- 

companying this letter were lists giving the maximum 
quantities allotted. 


ARLY in the present month, Ramsey Lyon & 
Humphreys opened a permanent exhibit of their 
line at the Bush Terminal Sales Building. Lamp-shades 
and pillows form the principal part of the exhibit. 
About two months ago this company bought a iarge 
number of old embroideries, brocades, vestments, etc., 
at the Chadwick sale, which they are cutting up and 
making into interesting pillow tops and table-covers. 


URDEN, SMITH & CO., Macon, Ga., are doing 

some clever local advertising in the interest of 
their department of interior decoration. The follow- 
ing is an example of their style: 


OUR IDEAS REGARDING DECOR:#- * 
TIONS FOR THE HOME 


. Into the. practice. of Interior Decoration 
there ‘has crept of late years @ theory that a 
room should be dressed in livery, and to do a 
room any other way indicates a lack of culture 
and good taste. 

To our mind, a room treated with walls, 
draperies, furniture coverings, etc., alike in 
color and design, shows not only a lack of indi- 
viduality, but also an obvious economy of 
thought and a minimum of effort. 

To those clients whom we have served dur- 
ing the past season, we have endeavored to 
emphasize the idea that decorations should re- 
flect and express the personality that makes the 
home a living thing. True decorative effects 
are not necessarily a question of expense, but 
rather of good taste. 

We do not presume to say that our taste is 
better than our clients’, but we are confident 
that our wide experience and special training 
in this work lends more than ordinary force to 
our advice and service. 

Let us help you with your problems and 
show you something that is “different” in the 
home. ; 


Department Interior Decoration 
E. B. BURDEN H. H. HOWE 
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Content to Accept Conditions Without Digging Into the Contributing Causes Thereto. 
For These Men This Article Has Been Prepared. 


Others, However, Who Analyze Causation. 


HERE has been more or less disposition on the 
By part of buyers of silks, from time to time, to 
question the seemingly excessive prices of silks, 
under the impression that silk manufacturers were en- 
deavoring to obtain more than a fair amount for their 
products. As a rule, buyers are pretty well informed 
as to the market situation and the conditions affecting 
the prices of silk merchandise. However, there is apt 
to be a lot of misinformation afloat at such times as 
the present, which produces wrong impressions of the 
real value of merchandise. 

With a view to giving their salesmen a better 
understanding of manufacturing costs and the basic 
reasons for the present high prices of silks, Cheney 
Brothers, at the recent convention of their heads of 
departments and selling forces, presented interesting 
data and charts which give conclusive evidence in sup- 
port of the necessity for the frequent advances in the 
selling prices of silk products. We feel sure that the 
data will be found interesting to many others in the 
industry and trade, and herewith print the charts with 
analyses of their data. 

Charts A and B pertain entirely to Cheney 
Brothers, and illustrate the factors responsible for the 
advance in the price of silks, namely, the increase in 
the prices of raw material and wages. 


HOURLY EARNINGS, WEEKLY WORKING PERIODS, NUM- 
BER OF EMPLOYEES OF CHENEY BROTHERS. 


The average earnings of all employees in Cheney 
Brothers’ extensive plant is shown by Chart A, which 
also gives the length of the weekly earning period and 
number employed from 1843 to 1920. The company’s 
statistics, unfortunately, from the first year, 1838, up to 
1843, are missing. 

The chart covers a period of seventy-seven years 
during which time the number of employees increased 
from 18 in 1843 to 4,710 at the end of 1919. The 
weekly earning period decreased from seventy-two 
hours to forty-eight hours. The average earnings in- 
creased from .0519 per hour in 1843 to .594 per hour 
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for the first quarter of 1920, an increase of 1044.5 
per cent. During this long upward climb of wages, 
only three recessions are noted; the first is shown in 
1880, occasioned by the resumption of specie payments, 
and represents the deflation of paper currency rather 
than a reduction in earnings. The second recession 
occurs in 1909, amounting to a little over 1 per cent., 
and the average earnings of 1910 more than restores 
this reduction in earnings. With the two exceptions 
noted, the upward trend of wages has been constant 
during this long period. From 1843 to the first quarter 
of 1916, a period of seventy-three years, wages ad- 
vanced from .0519 to .215, or 312 per cent., an aver- 
age advance of about 4% per cent. per year. From 
the first quarter of 1916, which is the time when the 
great war period increases began, up to and including 
the first quarter of 1920, wages advanced from .215 per 
hour to .594 per hour, or 176 per cent. during a period 
of four years, an average advance of 44 per cent. per 
year. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES—-SALES PRICE PER YARD OF A TYPI- 
CAL COMMISSION, AVERAGE WAGE EARNINGS PER HOUR, 
SPUN SILK AND RAW SILK. 


A comparison of the sales price per yard of a typi- 
cal commission, the price per pound of spun silk, the 
price per pound of raw silk, and the average earnings 
per hour of Cheney Brothers’ employees is shown in 
chart B. The figures for 1913 are used as a basis for 
each item and this basis is used in computing the per- 
centage of succeeding price changes. 

The problems confronting the manufacturer in re- 
lation to readjustments of costs and selling prices may 
be realized by a study of the progress of raw materials 
and labor as shown in this chart. The necessity for 
frequent revisions upward in selling price and the pos- 
sibilities of a continuance of all price movements indi- 
cated, may be considered in studying the rapid upward 
progress of prices during the last two years. 

It will be noted that the chart records a somewhat 
heavy drop in the price per pound of raw silk from 
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about the beginning of 1914 to the middle of 1915, of 5 per cent. in 1914 


nearly 20 per cent., and from then on there was a quick Sor ee 

advance of approximately 35 per cent. in the early part ee 

of 1916, from which point the price of the raw mate- eo eee 

rial went through a series of rapid decline and advance and from this point silk mill wages made a continuous 
movements, reaching a rise of approximately 80 per upward rise of 

cent. about the middle of 1917, only to show an almost 50 per cent. in 1918 

immediate drop of 30 per cent. within a few months oe So ee 

thereafter. Shortly after the beginning of 1918, the A study of the chart will show that while the sales 
price began to move upward again, reaching an ad- price per yard and the price of raw materials made 


vance of 85 per cent. 
more than the price 
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sharp advances and declines at different periods, the 
wage earnings climbed upward gradually without any 
decline, and in 1919 made a swift advance paralleling 
the big rise in the price of commodities during the 
_ same time. 





THE NEW ALTMAN DISPLAY. 


HERE is a very noticeable element of smartness 

in the new fabrics now being put into stock in the 
wholesale department of B. Altman & Co. as a result 
of Mr. Elliott’s recent European trip. It is not alone 
the matter of color which is always distinctive in the 
Altman stock, nor is it in any dominating sense the mat- 
ter of pattern, but these two combined, together with 
a number of unusual developments of weave and the 
employment of new methods of finishing, makes the 
stock stand out as one of unusual excellence and 
variety. 

Naturally, at this season of the year there is an 
abundance of new prints. These comprise, among 
others, a typical Toile de Jouy in several very excel- 
lent colorings, a distinctive trellis pattern and a num- 
ber of more conventional flower and bird effects. 

Printed linens are shown in different widths, some 
of them in colors that are new to the decorative field, 
and all of them in excellent patterns. 

Stripes are offered in plentiful variety, some of 
them extremely wide, one basket-stripe pattern in par- 
ticular having but five stripes to the full fifty-inch 
width. 

There is a considerable variety of small chintz 
effects in typical colorings, and an extraordinary 
range of patterns on a cloth possessing more than 
ordinary weight and body, the designs for which have 
been reproduced from historic examples more than a 
century old. The printing of these is exceptionally 
fine and the same patterns are offered in glazed 
chintzes. 

Special note should be made of the firm’s collec- 
tion of glazed chintzes, because they are offered not 
only in a wide variety, including plain colors and nar- 
row two-toned stripes, but the glazing is of a subdued 
character ample for all practical purposes, but quite 
different from the highly polished effects we have been 
accustomed to. 

There is an unusually ample selection of fine cot- 
ton tapestries, both verdure and period designs, and 
also wool tapestries by the yard and in panels. - 

Iridescent silks appear in several varieties, some of 
them mixed with tinsel threads, others having shot ef- 
fects produced by contrasting silk warps; they are 
particularly suited for lamp-shade embellishment. 

Decorative burlaps of the type which first became 
popular when the manufacturers of Dundee discovered 
that jute had decorative qualities, are shown in a range 


of new colors and are sure to meet with a considerable 
degree of popularity. 

In the other divisions of the line there is the usual 
showing of velvets, velours de gene, silk, damasks and 
brocades, and there are others still on the way, advance 
samples of which will shortly be received. 

Altogether the line, considering the state of the 
market and the conditions of supply, is unusually varied 
and interesting. 





$100 MORE FOR PRIZES. 


N PAGE 77 of our January number we announced 

the offer of the Upholstery Buyers’ Association of 
New York to give $100 in prizes for original sketches 
of drapery treatments suitable to modern residences. 
This $100 is to be divided into four prizes: First, $40; 
second, $30; third, $20; fourth, $10; the sketches to be 
based on five example windows, outlines of which were 
published in connection with the announcement of the 
contest. 
The Orinoka Mills have offered to supplement 
these prizes by an additional amount of $100, to be 
used as awards in the same contest, with the proviso 
that they may be permitted to republish such sketches 
as they wish. 

There has as yet been no discussion as to how this 
additional $100 will be applied, but we are glad to 
make this additional announcement in order that the 
greatest possible stimulus may be given to the contest. 

The contest, as already announced, will close 
April 1, and all sketches must be clearly marked for 
identification and mailed to this office prior to that 
date. 





CLAFLINS’ NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


EW importations of foreign-made goods are 

prominently featured in the upholstery showrooms 
of Claflins, Inc., many of which are for immediate as 
well as Fall delivery. 

Irish-point curtains in various widths and lengths, 
verdure tapestries, plain and colored madras, and 
thirty-one and fifty-inch cretonnes are shown in a great 
variety of patterns, as well as in a wide range of 
prices—all for spot delivery. These fabrics are among 
those bought by Mr. Huson, who has just returned 
from the Evropean markets, where he also secured 
specially made goods for Fall. delivery. Among the 
latter are laces for various decorative purposes that 
include low and medium-priced goods, together with 
the highest-grade laces ever carried by this depart- 
ment. 

There is a myriad of other fabrics, too numerous 
to mention, of unusual interest in this or any other 
market, that indicates the success of this purchasing 
trip. 
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WitH FH SCUYERS AND SELLERS 


HaL_teE—Salmon P. Halle, of Halle Bros., Cleve-- 


land, Ohio, presided at the convention of the Retail Dry 
Goods Association at the Hotel Pennsylvania during 
the past week, and in the course of his opening address 
he predicted that high prices cannot last much longer. 

Max—Abe Max, who now represents Powdrell & 
Alexander in the territory comprising New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, is temporarily making his 
New York headquarters at the address of Joseph Pop- 
per, 131 East Twenty-third Street. Mr. Max sails for 
Europe March 20 on business connected with his firm, 
and on his return will establish permanent New York 
headquarters in some location convenient to the trade. 

BomMANN—George Bomann has been at Pinehurst 
for a brief rest. 

Harcourt—C., J. Harcourt has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Newcomb-Endicott Co., Detroit, and on 
February 16 became identified with the interior deco- 
rating department of the Daniels & Fisher Co., Den- 
ver, Col. 

SARKISIAN—The many friends of D. M. Sarki- 
sian, president of the Gould-Mersereau Co., will be 
glad to learn that he has so far recovered from his 
recent serious illness, that beginning the first week in 


February, he was able to attend to business a short time. 


each day. Mr. Sarkisian returned from Atlantic City 
early in the month. 

CAMPBELL—Frank Campbell, buyer of rugs, car- 
pets and draperies for the Arkansas Carpet & Furni- 
ture Co., Little Rock, Ark., has been in the market 
recently renewing old acquaintances and purchasing 
goods for his department. 

SoOEFFKER—Julius Soeffker, of Montague & Co., 
suffered a sprained ankle last month, due to the condi- 
tion of the streets, which has given him considerable 
inconvenience. 

Er1nstern—I. D. Einstein, president of the Pat- 
chogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., is in California for a 
couple of months. 

CHENEY—Charles Cheney, of Cheney Bros., is 
head of a commission that has just left for Japan 
with a view to studying the Japanese industrial situa- 
tion and its effect upon American commerce. 

STURZENNEGER—Robert Sturzenneger, of the firm 
of Sturzenneger & Tanner, has been over here during 
the month, spending the time at the New York office 
of thefirm. In discussing conditions in Switzerland, Mr. 
Sturzenneger expressed the opinion that production 
was very little short of normal, but that the extraordi- 
nary demand for Swiss products gave one the impres- 
sion that production was low. 

MILLEN—James Millen, who has been covering 
New York City, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh 
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and Cincinnati: for Sturzenneger & Tanner, has been 
placed in charge of the firm’s selling. He will continue 
to cover some of his former territory. 

Huson—Robert Huson returned from Europe on 
the Adriatic on February 7, after an absence of seven 
weeks abroad in the interest of Claflins’, Inc., uphol- 
stery department. 

Noyes—Tower & Noyes, 32 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, are representing the drapery trimming 
line of Oehrle Bros. Co., for Chicago and the West. 
William A. Noyes, of the firm, has been with H. F. 
Walliser & Co. since they started in business, resigning 
from that concern on February 1. 

Boyver—Thomas Boyer, who came over from 
Philadelphia a couple of months ago to represent the 
Bennet & Aspden Co., in New York, has since Mr. 
Rosenthal’s retirement been put in complete charge of 
the New York office. Mr. Boyer is a practical mill 
man as well as a salesman. 

Anuatt—S. S. Anhalt, upholstery buyer for 
Gimbel Bros., New York, has been West on a week’s 
trip visiting some of the principal cities between New 
York and Chicago. 

BartLeETt—W. C. Bartlett, upholstery buyer for 
Stern Bros., sails for Europe on February 21 on an 
extended tour. His plans include England, Scotland, 
France, Italy, and the Czecho-Slovak country. 

CAMPBELL—Robert J. Campbell, buyer for the 
wholesale upholstery department of Stern Bros., is ex- 
pected to return home from Europe early in March. 

KENNEY— Thomas E. Kenney, representing 
Joseph Horne & Co., is booked for a European trip by 
way of the New Amsterdam on February 21. He ex- 
pects to visit all points of trade interest. 

CuniEL—A recent addition to the staff of J. B. 
Mosby & Co., Richmond, Va., is F. W. Chniel as up- 
holstery buyer. Mr. Chniel was formerly with Thal- 
heimer Bros., that city. 

NEWBURN—The new upholstery buyer for Ban- 
non Bros. Co., St. Paul, Minn., is J. H. Newburn, for- 
merly buyer for Davidson Bros., Sioux City, Iowa. 

McCormick—After fifteen years of association 
with various Middle Western and Eastern department 
stores, W. G. McCormick has taken charge of the 
drapery and rug department of the Pegues-Wright 
Dry Goods Co. at Hutchinson, Kan. C. A. Berry will 
continue to handle the decorating end of the business. 

McKintey—W. A. McKinley is now buyer of 
rugs and draperies for the W. T. Ducker store, Quincy, 
Till. 

Bartinc—Edward E. Barling, upholstery buyer 
for L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, returned from 
Europe this week. 








Herinc—H. C. Hering, formerly with John Dar- 
ling & Co., is now associated with Graffin & Dolson, 
and will cover the same territory as formerly, includ- 
ing Baltimore and Washington. 





Spratt—On the occasion of Major Charles E. 
Spratt’s return from overseas, where he has been with 
the Balkan Commission of the American Red Cross, 
some of his many friends in New York gave him a 
dinner and presented him with a tablet of gold as a 
mark of their affection for the Major, who has been 
for so many years a constructive factor in the furni- 
ture trade. Major Spratt appeared in the uniform of 
the Red Cross, and wore the Star of Rumania, be- 
stowed on him by the king of that country. 


FrasER—The upholstery, employees of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier assembled on the evening of January 
28 to offer their congratulations to William D. Fraser, 
who was recently chosen to succeed Joseph Cross, de- 
ceased, as buyer for the department. As a pledge of 
their co-operation and support, Mr. Fraser’s associates 
presented him with gifts suitable to the occasion. 


GARDNER-—R. J. Gardner has resigned his position 
as upholstery buyer with the L. S. Donaldson Co., 
Minneapolis, to take the management of the upholstery 
department of Mannheimer Bros., St. Paul, Minn. 


Biotz—William Blotz, well known in the uphol- 
stery trade from his connection therewith in the Twin 
Cities, later at Mandel Bros., Chicago, and for four 
years buyer for the T. A. Chapman Co., Milwaukee, 
has gone into the manufacturing business to manufac- 
ture a device for the filing of phonograph records. His 
firm will be known as the Phonograph Record Filing 
Mfg. Co. 


HE sales and workrooms of H. F. Meyer & Co. 
have been moved to 79-83 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, and the telephone number has been changed to 
Stuyvesant 6379. 


W. WELLS, Riverhead, N. Y., has recently 

* opened a new store. Mr. Wells was for twenty- 

three years in the wall-paper and window-shade busi- 
ness, but sold out some fifteen years ago. 


P. CLINTON, formerly of Dewar & Clinton, 

* the Pittsburgh decorators, will open up March 

1 at 442 Oliver Avenue, Pittsburgh. They will do a 

general interior decorative business, handling furni- 
ture, upholstering, wall-paper and floor-coverings. 


LOCAL office has been opened in Philadelphia by 

Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., at 1524 Chest- 
nut Street, Room.1006. This office will be in charge 
of James V. Reagan, who has been identified with the 
upholstery business both in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
for many years. 





DECORATIVE SUCCESS DEMANDS 
PERSONALITY. 


HE following letter was received recently from a 

Western firm: 

“Our city has 25,000 people. We are situated 
sixty miles from one large city and 150 from another, 
with good trade service, making it possible to shop in 
the larger cities with slight inconvenience. 

“Our store is exclusively furniture, medium and 
high-grade. We do no installment business. With one 
exception, it is the largest furniture store in the state. 
What is your opinion of our chances for success in 
general interior decoration? 

“Should we have a line of rugs to do it properly? 
Could a business be built up with a sample line? Is 
it necessary to have specialists? How best can we 
personally fit ourselves to this end of the business ?” 

We append our reply: 

Your proximity to Milwaukee and Chicago is no 
disadvantage to your doing a successful decorating 
business. Proximity to the larger cities affects com- 
mercial lines, but it does not affect the interior deco- 
rator providing that he can give to your local trade 
the service that a decorator should be able to give: per- 
sonality and distinctive quality to his work. 

You have one advantage in having a large store 
with many customers. Your sales people have oppor- 
tunities for meeting large numbers of people. But you 
have no chance of succeeding unless you have men 
who know the subject. You can train a man the same 
as you can train a student in music, but unless they 
have music in their souls, they will never amount to 
much. 

Art and the appreciation of art is not to be me- 
chanically acquired. Study may improve one, but it 
cannot supply an artistic temperament. You should 
have at least one authority over your organization— 
otherwise you will fail. 

A decorator, like a lawyer or doctor, must carry 
conviction to his client; he must impress one with the 
fact that he knows or he will have no following. Per- 
sonality goes a great way toward getting a hearing, 
but like the personality of the architect, it stands for 
precious little when asked to submit a plan. Your client 
very soon knows whether you are bluffing or not. 

You should carry a very generous and comprehen- 
sive line of 114-yard lengths. You should carry books 
of wall-paper and fine furniture, blue-prints and photo- 
graphs. Through firms like W. & J. Sloane, you could 
arrange for your carpet and rug examples. 

Doing the business you contemplate your depart- 
ment should be organized like a studio, with a number 
of art pieces—amirrors, pictures, Oriental rugs, or any- 
thing else of a furnishing character that will impress 
your clients with the fact that you have good taste. 
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JACOB WILKINS. 


PRESENTATION TO UPHOLSTERY MAN. 

eames gprs surprise was tendered Jacob Wilkins, 

now in charge of the drapery and upholstery de- 
partments of Bloomingdale’s, by a delegation of 
Masonic friends who attended Benevolent Lodge 28 
recently where he presided as Master, and presented 
him with a silver vase and a pair of silver candlesticks 
with perforated silver shades. The vase was hand- 
somely engraved with Mr. Wilkins’ name, the name of 
his lodge, and the year of his Mastership. Needless to 
say that Mr. Wilkins was taken entirely by surprise, 
not only at the presentation, but at the kindly senti- 
ments expressed by Charles Roberts, manager of 
Bloomingdale’s piano department, who made the pres- 
entation speech. 

Elmhurst Lodge was also present on the occasion 
and presented Mr. Wilkins with a gold fountain pen 
suitably engraved. 

On January 15, the day following, the women of 
Mr. Wilkins’ departments surprised him with a huge 
bunch of American Beauty roses, while the men of the 
department presented him with a bouquet of carna- 
tions. 





NOTING A BIG BUSINESS EXPANSION. 


UE to the enormous increase in the decorative 

business during the past year, J. G. Anderson, as- 
sistant upholstery manager, reports that the T. Eaton 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, have been forced to move this 
branch of their establishment from the main building 
on Yonge Street to a new ten-story building, occupying 
three-quarters of a block on Albert and James streets. 

The entire first floor is devoted to carpets, the 
second floor to house furnishings, wall-paper, pictures 
and paints. The next three floors are given over to a 
display of furniture, while the fourth floor contains 
lamps, electrical fixtures, etc. The remaining floors of 
the building are used as a factory. 
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CHANGES IN WASHINGTON 

MENT. 
S's CE W. J. Montgomery has become general man- 
ager and merchandise man for W. B. Moses & 
Sons, Inc., Washington, D. C., he has inaugurated some 
very radical changes. 

The entire third floor is now occupied by uphol- 
stery goods, draperies, lamps and art needlework. The 
second floor is given over to carpets and floor cover- 
ings, and the remaining five floors to furniture. 

In a few months they will redecorate the store and 
install new fixtures, and the big first floor showroom 
will be arranged in display rooms. 


ESTABLISH- 


OBITUARY 





A. J. TOWNSON. 
ITH the passing of A. J. Townson, who died 
suddenly on February 16, the Sibley, Lindsay & 
Curr Co. lost one of their most valued officers, and 
Rochester one of its most influential citizens. 

Mr. Townson was born in Carlisle, England, in 
1856. He came to this country when he was eight 
years old, and as a boy of eleven he entered the em- 
ploy of Sibley, Lindsay & Curr as office-boy. By rapid 
promotions he was advanced to partnership in 1886. 
For the last thirty years Mr. Townson has been direct- 
ing head of the financial end of the firm. 

His civic activities consisted of membership in 











the Bureau of Municipal Research and his acting in 
the capacity of director for the Rochester Dental Dis- 
pensary. He was also a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and through his influence that body was re- 
organized on a businesslike plan. 

Mr. Townson leaves a widow and four sons. 
Three sisters also survive him. 


JOHN J. HOLLYWoop. 

EWS was received in New York on January 22 

that John J. Hollywood, for several years in 
charge of the rug department of Lord & Taylor, had 
died in a hospital at Delhi, India, as a result of in- 
juries received in a railway accident on January 20. 
The deceased was an expert on Oriental rugs and was 
on a buying tour in the interest of his department when 
the accident occurred. Prior to his association with 
Lord & Taylor, he had been with the Famous & Barr 
Co., St. Louis, the Greenhut Co., New York, and other 
firms, and had been at one time in business for himself. 
He is survived by a widow and two sons. 


JAMES W. BINGHAM. 

HE death was announced recently of James W. 

Bingham, assistant to A. D. Raynor, furniture 
buyer of Gimbel Bros. The deceased was for many 
years with James McCreery & Co., in charge of the 
upholstery department of the Twenty-third Street 
store, and arranged and opened the new department, in 
1906, when the store moved up to Thirty-fourth Street. 
He was at that time one of the foremost men in the 
trade, exercising supervision over the upholstery de- 
partments of both stores. He retired in 1913, having 
a farm in Connecticut which took a great deal of his 
interest. About two years ago he joined the staff of 
Gimbel Bros. as Mr. Raynor’s assistant, where he had 
been engaged up to the time of his death. 

He leaves a widow and two sons. 


WILLIAM M. FARQUHAR. 

EWS of the death of William M. Farquhar was 

received by his New York friends with deep re- 
gret, for he was exceedingly popular with the many 
buyers he has been meeting during the period of thirty 
years that he has been visiting this country. 

The deceased was a member of the firm of Gibson 
Bros. & Co., Pollokshaws, Scotland. He was born 
about sixty years ago, and began his American trade 
about thirty years ago, alternating his trips with that 
of his partner, the younger Gibson, who lost his life 
on the Lusitania. 











Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
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SALESMAN, with drapery converting concern for seven 
years, desires position with opportunity. Buying experience. 

Sonin, 607 West 190th Street, City. 

FOR SALE—Old established drapery and upholstering busi- 
ness having the best of trade and doing a prosperous 


business, but must sell on account of sickness. Investigate. 
Address “F. G.,” care The Upholsterer. 





WANTED—An experienced man as working foreman of 

drapery room. One who is experienced in draperies, awn- 
ings and floor-covering required. Address “Savan,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED as workroom foreman; Al in all 

branches of the drapery trade; lifetime experience; last 
twelve years as workroom foreman. High-class references. 
—- Claude E. Jackson, 4809 North Robey Street, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


WANTED—POSITION as buyer of rugs and draperies by 

man of ability, now connected with department doing over 
$200,000 per year. Good reasons for making a change. Ad- 
dress “Hustler,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED WALL-PAPER and paint man, familiar 
with the better lines of domestic and imported papers, de- 

sires to make a change. Capable of taking complete charge of 

department. Address “B,” care The Upholsterer. 


I WANT TO SELL my active interest in an interior deco- 
rating establishment, located in a growing Minnesota city 
of 100,000; splendid established trade; no competition and a 
good future. $10,000 will handle the deal. Address “Active,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED — FIRST-CLASS DRAPERY WORKROOM 
FOREMAN or forewoman. One who understands the busi- 
ness. Must come well recommended and be willing to move to 
Ohio. A splendid opportunity for the right person. Address 
“First-Class,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN or saleswoman 
for the drapery and lace-curtain department. Apply The 
Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED.—FAR NORTHWEST, including the states of 

Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming. Importing and manufacturing firm of lace cur- 
tains, carrying well assorted stock in New York, is looking 
for representative for above territory. Address “Northwest,” 
care The Upholstery. 


WANTED —100 feet of Steib wall-paper rack with or without 
turntable. W. C. Garrison, 515 West 29th Street, New York 
City. 


I WOULD like to hear from responsible men and women ca- 

pable of placing fine Oriental rugs and carpets. Excellent 
stock to draw from; liberal terms. Correspondence invited. H. 
Michaelyan, 9 East 37th Street, New York City. 


WANTED—CLERK with experience in wall-paper and paint 

store. Good opportunity for advancement; business located 
near Chicago. State salary and experience. Address “W. H. 
L.,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY AND DECORATING DEPARTMENT 

MANAGER would like position with progressive firm; 
twenty years’ experience in first-class drapery and decorating 
work. Forty-two years old, American, married. Salary ad- 
justed to business done. Address “Progressive,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN with a practical knowledge of draperies, fur- 
niture and interior decorations, desires a position in New 
York or vicinity. Address “Practical,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—A wall-naper and paint store in Central Illinois, 

with about a $4,500 clean, up-to-date stock, consisting of 
wall-paper, hooks and stationery, room moulding, picture- 
frame materials, paints, pictures, etc. A fifteen-year business. 
Address “Central,” care The Upholsterer. 





ASSISTANT DRAPERY BUYER 


THE J. L. HUDSON CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


In planning the expansion of its Drapery and Upholstery 
Department, desires to engage a man who has a thorough 
and practical knowledge of these departments to act as 
Assistant buyer. 

It is essential that the successful candidate be an executive, possess 
good taste and be qualified to direct the operations of the department 
and work-room. 

The position will pay an excellent salary to the right man and offers 
unusual opportunity for future development. 

Please reply in writing, giving full particulars concerning your age, 
experience, past and present connections, together with salary desired, 
addressing communications (which will be held confidential) to 


Mr. L. J. Noah, 
THE J. L. HUDSON CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 














